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AN APPRECIATION 


SRI TYAGARAJA 





T. L. Venkatarama Aiyar 


Exactly five years ago, the Sangeet Natak Akademi celebrated the 
bi-centenary of Sri Shyama Sastry and I had the privilege of presiding 
over the function. This year (May 1967-68) we are celebrating the 
bi-centenary of that great saint and music composer, Sri Tyagaraja, and 
it has been my proud privilege again to preside on this occasion. 


Sri Tyagaraja was born in 1767 at Thiruvarur, which is one of 
the well-known sacred places in South India. While he was still a boy 
his father Ramabrahman migrated to Thiruvayyar, another sacred place 
on the banks of the Kaveri. Here Sri Tyagaraja studied music with 
Sonti Venkataramanayya, who was a musician attached to the Tanjore 
Court. I propose here to refer to his outstanding qualities as an eminent 
vaggeyakaraka, or composer. To truly evaluate them, it is necessary to 
emphasise two of the prominent traits in his character, which bear strongly 
on his music, one is his bhakti to Rama and the other is his worship of 
nada as divine. He was initiated in the Taraka Rama Mantra and threw 
himself heart and soul into the contemplation and meditation of Rama 
and of his great qualities, Though Tyagaraja describes Rama as a para- 
brahima, transcending Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, actually his conception 
of him was as of a personal God. In other words, his was a sagunopasana, 
In his songs he is in raptures in describing the beauty, the grace, the sweet- 
ness of speech and the life of Rama. How this influenced his music, it 
will presently be found. Secondly, he worshipped music as divine. In 
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the song Shobhillu Sapta Swara in raga Jaganmohini, he extols the beauty 
of the sapta swaras. In the kriti, Nada Tanum Anisam he declares adopting 
the invocation stanza in Sangita-Rathnakara, that the sapta swaras consti- 
tute the body of Lord Shiva. Thus, Rama bhakti and nadopasana are the 
two cardinal features of the music of Sri Thyagaraja. 


To appreciate the great contribution of Sri Thyagaraja to our 
music it is necessary to picture to ourselves the state of music in South 
India before his times. Leaving folksongs out of account, music can 
be classified into two categories — devotional and aesthetic. The hymns 
of the sama veda were set to music. Following this, sacred music has 
always occupied an important place in the culture of this country. To 
this category belong the tevarams of the Saivaite Saints, the prabandams of 
the Vaishnavite Saints in the 17th to the 19th century in SouthI ndia, the 
devar namas in Canarese of the dasa Composers from the roth to 14th 
century. Subsequently, songs in Sanskrit came to be composed as part 
of the worship of deities and these came to be called bhajan and this stream 
has continued to fow uninterrupted down to the present. The object 
of these songs is to inculcate bhakti and the emphasis is therefore on the 
words and their meaning. They are set to music but the purpose is only 
to enhance the devotional appeal of the songs. Therefore, they are in 
popular ragas and the melodies are simple. 


Alongside the sacred and bhajan music, there was also a develop- 
ment of music as an art. This also has been traced to the samagana, in 
which sapta swaras are used and they are in whatis known as kharaharapriya 


scale. 


It was on this foundation that jathis and murchanas were developed 
resulting ultimately in the evolution of the melas and ragas of the present 
day. It is for this reason that the Sangeet Ratnakara declares that Brahma 
evolved music out of Samagana, 


The two categories of music aforesaid — bhajan music and art 
music — existed side by side all through the ages. There was no nece- 
ssary connection between the two. There were bhaktas who sang bhajan 
songs but were indifferent to art music and likewise there were exponents 
of art music who were indifferent to bhajan songs. This dichotomy would 
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appear to have been a normal feature of South Indian music, until we 
come to the beginning of the 18th century. At that period a new form 
of composition called kriti came into vogue which sought to combine 
both bhakti and art music. Songs were composed in praise of God but 
they were sct to melodies with an eye to their aesthetic excellence. This 
form of composition was perfected by Shri Tyagaraja and his two illus- 
trious contemporaries, Muthuswamy Dikshithar and Shyama Sastri, 
who are called the Trinity of classical South Indian music. 


It has been already mentioned that the two oustanding charac- 
teristics of Shri Tyagaraja were his Rama bhakti and nadopasana. In his 
kirtanas he emphasised the importance of both these elements. He has 
often said that a mere knowledge of music without bhakti is useless, 
as for example, in Sangeetha Juanamu Bhaktivina in raga Dhanyasi. Likewise 
he has emphasised the beauty of ragas and swaras. For example, in the 
kirtana, Mokshamu Galadain raga Saramati, he affirms thatit is only through 
music that divinity is reached. In the kirtana, Nada Loludai in Kalyana 
Vasantha he prescribes nadopasana as means of attaining brahmananda. 
One great result of this combination of bhakti and art music has been the 
spread of knowledge of classical music. Persons who listened to the 
kritis of Shri Tyagaraja for their bhakti content gradually came to acquire 
a knowledge of the ragas in which they are composed and thus there has 
been a popularisation of classical music on an unprecedented scale. Like- 
wise, musicians who are purely art-minded came gradually to acquire 
bhakti and thus the gulf between the two classes of music has been greatly 
bridged. The value therefore of the contribution of Shri Tyagaraja 
and this contemporaries to classical music cannot be over-estimated, 


The songs of Sti Tyagaraja are varied in character. They can 
be classed under three categories: firstly, those in which the bhatki 
element predominates; secondly, those in which the emphasis is on art- 
music; and, thirdly, those in which bhakti and art elements are both well 
matched. In the first category fall the songs known as Divyanama kirtanas. 
The emphasis therein is on bhakti and the music is in familiar ragas and the 
melodies are simple. Then there is the second category of compositions 
in which the emphasis is on art, though the element of bhakti is also present, 
Richness of ragabhava is of the essence of these kritis. Now, the concept 
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of raga is the most distinctive feature of Indian art music. What are ragas? 
These are sound pictures which are regarded as distinct personnae. They 
transcend words. Our tradition regards them as divine personalities, 
The featuring of ragas, that is, raga alapa has always been considered to be 
the highest form of art. This tradition has come to us from the days of 
Bharata and it has continued without a break. Even at the present day 
it is raga alapa that is regarded as the climax in music concerts, There 
are many kritis in which Tyagaraja has pursucd this ideal. The pancharatna 
kirthana for example are rightly regarded as master-pieces of classical 
music on account of the richness and fullness of the raga sancharas therein, 
In this category fall kritis like Chakkaniraja in raga Kharaharapriya, Darini 
Telusu in raga Shuddha Saveri, and others. Tyagaraja shares the distinc- 
tion with Muthuswamy Dikshithar, of having handled the largest 
number of ragas. In familiar ragas like Todi, he has written a number of 
compositions exhausting, so to say, the raga sancharas, There ate several 
ragas, like Ranjini, for example, which he alone has handled. 


Another remarkable contribution of Sri Tyagaraja to art music 
lies in his improvisation of what are known as sangatis. Before Tyagaraja, 
the scheme of composition was that for every sahitya there was a distinct 
melody and if a melody had to be changed fresh, sahityam therefore should 
also be given. It is for this reason that we find that in the compositions 
of Kshetragna, for example,the melody variations are rich and the sahitya 
is also correspondingly profuse. Sri Tyagaraja adopted the method 
of varying the melodies, with the same sahitya contents. Thus, we have 
a succession of sancharas of the raga built on the same sahitya. In other 
words, with the minimum of sahitya, he produced the maximum of 
melody. These variations are known as sangatis. In general, the purpose 
of the sangatis is only elaboration of raga sancharas. But occasionally, 
they also serve the purpose of expressing different shades of emotion. 
An illustration of this might be found in the pallavi of the kirtana, Namo- 
Rala Kim in raga Devagandhari. Thus we find that Tyagaraja has handled 
a large number of ragas, bringing out their full features in the form of 
sangatis, It is this richness of the raga-bhava that gives him a place among 
the greatest of the composers of art music. 


Then we come to the third category of compositions in which 
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equal emphasis is laid both on bhakti and on art music, in which the raga 
sanchara is eminently well-suited to the sentiments expressed in the song 
and in which raga and bhava blend like Shiva and Sakti. It has been 
already pointed out that the bhakti of Sri Tyagaraja towards Rama was 
in the nature of sagunopasana and that he conceived of him as a personal 
God and that he looked to him for protection, Tyagaraja was often in 
trouble with his brother and with his neighbours. Many of the songs 
which he wrote on these occasions expressed his sorrow and disappoint- 
ment at his neglect by Shri Rama. In these songs we find that the 
melody is very appropriate to the sentiments expressed. 


In the song Etula Brothuvo in raga Chakra-vaka, he says, “I have fed 
a wretched life; how can you save mez” and the melody is expressive 
of this sentiment. In the song Noremi in Varali he says “how can I face 
you when I have committed so many sins?” Here again the sense and 
the melody make a powerful combination. In the song Sarivari Lona 
said to be in raga Bhina Shadjam — but what would appear to be more 
correctly Bhina Panchamam, — Tyagaraja says “Rama, why do you see 
me humbled by my equals? Does it give you satisfaction to receive 
pooja from them and neglect me?” In these and many other songs 
Tyagaraja uses with great effect ragas used in art music for expressing 
bhakti and it is in this class of composition that he excels. To this cate- 
gory must be added several of the songs in his operas Nauka Charitra and 
Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam. | 


Tyagaraja was learned in Telugu and Sanskrit. Ramayana and 
Bhagavatha were his favourite works. His songs contain numerous 
allusions to puranik stories. Like Purandara Dasa he embodied ethical 
and philosophical truths in his songs. Poetic expressions and alankaras 
form another attractive feature of his songs. His sahitya is very rich in 
its musical qualities. His songs are for the most part in Telugu which 
has been described as the Italian among Indian languages and a few of 
them are in Sanskrit, Even the Telugu songs are saturated with Sanskrit 
words and the result is that we have a highly musical combination of 
soft and sonorous sounds. To listen to Tyagaraja is to listen to sweet 


sounds, 


There is madhurya in the music of Tyagaraja, there is madhurya in 


TYAGARAJA AND 
PURANDARA DASA 





S. Sreenivasa Rao 


The eminence of Mahakavi Kalidasa in Sanskrit poetry was acheiv- 
-d by Tyagaraja in the field of music, which is sound-poetry. Even as we 
tnd in Kalidasa the obvious and pronounced reflections of Adi Kavi 
Valmecki, in Tyagaraja too, the similarities to Purandara Dasa’s composi- 
Hons are striking. Kalidasa paid homage to Valmiki and even so Tya- 
varaa paid his homage to Sri Purandara Dasa in one of the benedictory 
verses found at the beginning of the great opera Prahlada Bhakti Viyayam 


it the following words, 





av arafa afganaa cage afeery || 


Sri Tyagaraja and Purandara Dasa were both great devotees of God 

\ho adopted the way of life of dasa koota; they spurned wordly wealth and oN 
odlives of great renunciation and piety. They eschewed the temptations * 
>| the world and even so the divine light shone in their work. They bute 
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the sahitya of Tyagaraja; and there is tmadhurya in the bhakti of Tyagaraja. 
He is par excellence the Madhurya Vaggeya Karaka of Karnatak music. 
There are many more matters which call for mention, as for example, 
how in the composition of Tyagaraja, tala serves to give point and force 
to the sentiments expressed in the songs. In Tyagaraja we have a devoted 
Ramabhakta, an inspired composer of bhajan songs and classical music, 
a person who was learned in the Puranas, a philosopher and a moralist. 
He has left behind a heritage of over 800 songs which will remain as land- 
marks of devotion and of art music. It could be said of his songs, as of 
Ramayana: 


aaearata fir : 
aber wert 
Wasa sar 
aeq wafcafr i 


Se 


Justice T.L. Venkatarama Iyer, was born in 1893 at Tirunalveli, Madras State. A 
Musicologist and vocalist, he was honoured as Sangeeta Kalanidhi by Madras Music Academy, 
1944 and elected a Fellow of the Sangeet Natak Akademi in 1964: Publications: articles 
ont music, poems and dramas in Sanskrit. He was formerly a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of India, New Delhi, is Vice-President, Kalakshetra, Madras, President, Music Academy, 
Madras and associated with various Universities on their academic bodies in music. 
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taneity and a personal touch which helped them reach lyrical heights, 
Ekavachana is their right; Rasa Maontidaka—or Baro Namma Manege. 
“Drunk with the joy of music I call thee friend who art my Lord”, said 
the great poet of Bengal, Rabindranath Tagore. In their compositions, 
when occasion demanded, the epithets could be ornate and excel for 
sheer literary beauty. They could write poetry, ballads, and simple 
couplets with rare gifts of thought and word, The appeal in their songs 
is intensely human and they sounded the depths of human nature. 
They gave in simple words the quintessence of our Upanishads and the 
Puranas. The rasa of bhakti had been most exhaustively dealt with and 
they were regarded in such high esteem both by their illustrious gurus— 
Sri Vyasaraya and Sonti Venkataramanayya—who declared “Dasarendara 
Purandara Dasarayya’, “Dorakuna Isuvanti Sishyudu” Their compositions 
are the epitome of the Vedanta and were justly styled —Purandaropanishat 
and Tyagopanishat. When we see pictures of Purandara Dasa and 
Tyagaraja with the garb of uncha vrithi, an order likeable to active 
asceticism within the bounds of a grihastha, one is prompted to wonder 
if Sti Purandara Dasa was born once again in the blessed town of 
Kamalalaya, Tiruvalur, in Tanjore District. Even the great Vijaya Dasa, 
an inspired saint, has declared, Naradare yee Roopa Dindali Tori Darusana 
Needuta. Of Tyagaraja also, the tradition has it that he received the 
divine initiation from the sage Narada. So they lived a similar life, 
spoke the word of hope and devotion and clevated the order of 
musicians to those who are real seckers of moksha—God realisation. 


There are two aspects in the comparative study of the great dasas, 
the sahitya sampatti (literary wealth) and the Sangita sampatti (musical 
wealth). I would like to refer here to the scholarly article by 
Sti Vasudevacharya — published in the Journal of the Music 
Academy — Vol. XVIII of the year 1947 devoted exclusively as 
Sri Tyagaraja Centenary Commemoration Volume, as also to the essay 
on Sri Purandara Dasa by Sri T.V. Subba Rao. The texts of Tyagaraj 
and Purandaradasa are published and so the comparison is a definitely 
easier task. Almost all the attitudes of a bhakta secking the grace of God 
are found in the kritis or keertanams of both the composers. The words 
are elegant and simple, set to tala with a natural case: The simple time- 
measures of adi, misra chapu, khanda chapu and roopaka tala are taken with 
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consummate skill. Only in sooladis we get the fuller use of all the sapta 
talas. The appeal of the songs are essentially vocal,a soulful rendering with 
feeling will take the listeners nearer the kavi Hridayam, The emotional 
appeal is quite pronounced. The simple rythmic patterns bring out 
sarva laghu in charmingly attractive prominence, unlike as in Kshetragna 
padam or Dikshitar’s grand compositions where the servalaghu is only 
dormant. I would give but two instances to illustrate the point. They 
both derived a lot of inspiration from the sogasu of rythm so effectively 
conveyed by the mridangam. The effect of singing these compositions 
would be not only to induce the mridang artiste but even to inspire him. 

’ The use of some consonant letters (samyukktakjara) helps us recollect the 
dhavani of mridangam. Though vilamba has its pride of place and due ap- 
portionment, the predominant feature is madhyamakala. Indeed the 
teady appeal of madhyamakala with its arresting vivacity (vir viruppu) has 
bestowed those kritis and compositions an undue preference in all the 
katahen and recitals. Indeed all the compositions of other composers 
are being dressed with the sangatis and rythmic settings of Tyagaraja. 
Even as all arts aspire towards the condition of music, all kritis aspire to- 
wards the condition of Tyagaraja kritis. This assortment of words with 
a self infused rythmic emphasis is a chief point of comparison between 
the two great Masters. Here are a few examples: Madhwataka Sid- 
dhantada Paddhati Bidabadi Badi or Bhagya da Lakshmi Baramma or Adidano 
Ranga Adbhata Dindali. 


Compare them with the swara sahityas in the pancharatna kritis, The 
most important secret of the ready appeal is their sowlabhya ; rendered by 
even the uninitiated, the songs could still be impressive and telling. 
The yatiraprasa and the Sanskrit epithets lend a charm to the diction; the 
heights to which some of the compositions could rise are to be compared 
only to the sayings of rishis and the Scriptures. The proverbs come in 
so handy ; the disdain of rituals bereft of sincerity is couched in harsh 
words. Both have castigated the vices in words of unmitigated reproach. 
The praise of music and its divine appeal provided it is coupled with 
devotion is a noteworthy point. Talano Harikela and Sangita Gnananin 
Bhakti vina sanmargamu Galade? or Tala Beku Takka Melabeku or 
Sogasuga Mridanga Tala Gatulu or Nannivana Dhyana and Nidhichala 
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Sukhama, Saga suddha Rasa youto Bhakti and Tamburi Meetidava Bhavabdhi 
Datidava, instances can be multiplied. : 


The more difficult task is in compating the music of the Karnataka 
Sangita Pitamaha with that of Sri Tyagaraja, the greatest composer of Kar- 
natak music. In this, one unfortunate and insurmountable hurdle is the 
total disappearance of the music of Purandara Dasa in its original form. 
I would refer here to the essay of Sri T.V. Subba Rao on Sri Purandara 
Dasa. There are two aspects of Sri Purandara Dasa’s music ; one which 
was meant to give the basis for lakshana of various ragas and talas ; the other 
is the wealth of simple devotional music where by the popularisation of 
simple tunes typical of all the prasiddha ragas, he spread the gospel of music 
and with it the culture of Hindu theology. The relevant extract from 
Sri T.V. Subba Rao’s essay dealing with the music of Purandara Dasa: 


“Purandara Dasa hasbeen justly termed the father of Karnatak music. 
He was not merely a composer but a lakshanakara of the highest calibre. 
‘The system of South Indian music, as we now know it, is entirely his gift. 
His greatest achievement is that he systematised it, gave it laws and placed 
it on such secure foundations that it has continued to remain the same in 
its essentials. All the famous ragas bear the same complexion today 
as they did in his time. The wonder is not that there is difference in the 
rendering here and there but that the raga forms in the main have preserv- 
ed the identity. He was the master of both lakshya and lakshana. It 
was therefore possible for him not only to give correct shape to the ragas 
but to compose thousands of kirtanas to serve as illustratious of them. It 
might indeed be a surprise to some that ragas like Todi and Kalyani had to 
be reintroduced by him into the South system. He fixed the main 
outline of all the ragas in vogue in his time with such clarity and precision 
that there was no chance of their being ever mistaken or distorted. Dhan- 
yasi, Mohana, Begada Madhyamavathi, Suruti, Sahana, Varali, Arabhi, Nata, 
Asavery, Darbar, and, Kannada to mention but a few ate rendered today 
exactly as they were in his day. The Trinity scrupulously respected 
the traditions of Sri Pri Purandara Dasa. Dikshitar and Syama Sastri 
followed him in raga and tala. There are many Kannada padas which if 
translated into Telugu will remain undistinguished from those of 
Kshetragna in word and in music. 
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The first great change effected by Purandara Dasa was to introduce 
the malavagowla scale as the basic scale for music instruction. Not 
content with prescribing the scale, he framed a graded series of lessons 
which even today prevail in the teaching of music. The swaravalis, janta 
varisas, alankaras and gitas form the surest road to the mastery of Karnataka 
music with all its intricacies of swara and tala prastanas. He composed 
four and three quarter lakhs of songs. In every onc of them the samc 
perfect commingling of sense, word and music is noticeable. He was 
a renowned. composer of both lakhsya and lakshana geetas. It is unfor- 
tunate however, that only a few lakshya geetas have been handed down to 
us. All his Jakshana geethas have to be unearthed. He was also a proli- 
fic composer of tana varnas and tillanas. tis stated that Adiappiah modell- 
ed his tana varnas on those of Purandara Dasa. It is however the kirtana 
that forms the largest class of the compositions of Purandara Dasa. The 
terms pada and. devarnama used in the description of his composition mean 
only kirtana. A great number of the kirtanas are in madhyamakala. All the 
varieties of tala are used though chapu and jakmpa talas are mote favoured. 
Itis significant, however, that as compared with his predecessors heemploy- 
ed the adi tala in a greater proportion. He was equally facile in compos- 
ing chowka kala kirtanas, Some of his compositions contain the nayaka 
nayakibhava and but for the language they are quite apt to be fancied as 


Kshetragnas. 


The kirtanas form the bulk of his compositions. Many of them have 
only the pallavi and the charnas. Yet there are thousands of them that 
have the pallavi, the anupallavi and the charana, Itisa mistake to suppose 
that the music of his kirtanas is of a plain recitative character with little 
scope for manodharma. There are many songs of his meant merely for 
sankirtana purposes. But a much larger number of them are surcharged 
with musical excellences of the highest quality. Except in so far as the 
composer himself did not impose set sangatis of a sophisticated nature on 
them, the compositions themselves are the embodiments of raga sancharas 
of exquisite beauty. As lakshya for lakshana they possess such high value 
that they are cited in renowned lakshana grantas as unquestioned an autho- 
rity for ragasancharas. Sangita Saramritaot Tulajaji gives the reference to 


many of his compositions. 
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lasting worth. Take for instance Nambikettavarillavo in Kalyani and 
Nidhi chalasukhama or Namaodida Kaima in Yadukulaksmbhoji and Needa- 
yache or Hetcharika garara, In Mohana — Bidemmna Pada or Vishayade 
Vichara and Nannupalimpa, in Arabhi even the basis of sadhinchenas is the 
jsual key tune — Sri Niketana or Adidano Ranga — starting with panchaman 
ind taking up tara shadja in a typical way. Take Neeketeliyaka in Ananda 
biairavi and Srinivasa Neena paliso in Sahana — Yentha Bala vantano and 
[ yagaraja s divyanama kirtanam. The rythmic setting of this song 1s 
rather strange but impressive — Summane Dorakuvudeno Ramana 
Divyanamavu — and so much after that pattern you get in Tyagaraja's 
sinata sutavahanasri etc. The basic elements of rakti in Purandara Dasa’s 
compositions are that the words are simple and easy to sing and compre- 
hend. The rythm is not dormant but prominent — particularly sarva 
laghu, the needless 108 talas are left out, the scope for improvisation is 
immense; the broad features of the ragas are given straightway and not 
i. grandly laid out structures, laboriously laid; the kalpramana is pre- 
dominently madhyamakala; words of great emotion are well matched to 
soulful output where the supreme importance of the voice is felt. There 
5 bhakti paravasya coupled with an abandon in the raga setting that takes 
che listeners to rapturous joys. The balance of the head and heart make 
the music the bliss of the soul. The simple melodies of folk tunes are 
duly employed where only a few swaras serve as in the compositions in 
owRacharitra — or Gata Moha Srita Pala for all which we have their 
musical counter parts in Dasa Sahitya. Gata Moha and Enagu Ane or 
Deva Banda are so well matched. The songs have one other great facility. 
[hey can be taught with ease even to the uninitiated. | For mass awaken- 
ing there has been nothing like these compositions. So it must be said 
that Tyagaraja had studied the master — Purandara Dasa, thoroughly 
aid retransformed the musical forms into his own immortal creations 
of lasting worth. Let me finally refer to the kriti of Purandra Dasa that 
sums up all the attributes of Tyagaraja kritis and sets the standard for others 
to emulate and adopt. 


Pallavi 11: Tala Beku Takka Mela Beku Santa Vele Beku Ganavannu 
Kelabekambuvarige. 


Ch. (1) Yati Prasa Virabeku Gatige Nillisa Beku Rati Pati Nolu Ati 
Prema Virabeku 
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The type of composition which exhibits his extraordinary mastery 
of the technique of music is the suladi. In the suladi the theme is 
the same as in the kirtana, but it has usually seven or eight distinct divi- 
sions with elaborate sahitya each of which is set to one of the classical falas, 
Some suladis have different ragas for the different divisions, and in some 
others the raga is the same for all the divisions. The suladi is a leamed 
elaborate and difficult piece giving a most comprehensive view of all the 
important raga sancharas, Sangita saramrita of Tulajendra cites numerous 
prayogas for suladis of Purandara Dasa as classic authority for the lakshana 
of ragas described in the work. It is regrettable that the tradition of 
rendering the suladis is fast disappearing.” 


The tana varnas and tillanas and the lakshana geetas of Purandara 
have not been handed down either in oral tradition nor written down 
in palm-leaf manuscripts. Even in Tanjore Saraswati Mahal Library 
very few suladis are available. The suladi in the five ghana ragas is a 
noteworthy feature — Nata, Gowla, Arabhi, Varali, and Sri. Indeed. for 
quite a few centuries all music recitals, be they veena or vocal were started 
with tanam in these ragas. The pancharatna kirtanas of Tyagaraja were 
the direct outcome of these suladis, But for these suladis written to 
notation by Subba Rama Dikshitar, the only available wealth is the 
swaravli, pillari geetams and a few lakshya geetas in ragas like Bilahari and. 
Narayanagowla, The list of ragas for which references to Sri Purandara 
Dasa’s works are made in Sangita Saramrita is quite interesting. 1n 
Ritigowlam Hindoloa Vasatha the Mukheri suladi and taya prayogas atc 
written with snatches of sancharas. The other ragas are Kannadagowla, 
Sri deva gandhari, Salagabhiravi, Madhavamanohari, Sudda desi, Malva sti, 
Ardra desi (Duritade bhaya Vake), Chaya gowla (Satwarige sada Chararige), 
Gurjari, Takka, Maruva, Bibbas, Gowla, Malahari both the pillari geetam 
and a suladi varai, Ramakria, arabhi narayana desakshi kedara (iti ashta 
tala suladi prayoga) — Bhairavi and bhoopalam as distinguished from bowli. 
Other suladis generally heard are ‘Gali Banda Kaiyyali in Gowlipantu, one 
in Mohana raga and a raga Malika suladi (Apada Ananda). 


Now the wealth of music available in the key-tunes of prasiddha 
ragas were duly adopted by Tyagaraja and transformed into classics of 
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(2) Galasuddha Virabeku Tilidu Pelalu Beku Kalavala Bidabeky 
Kala Mukha Virabeku 

(3) Aritavarira Beku Harusha Hetchali Beku Guru Madhwapati 
Vittalane Para Daiva Vena Beku. 





5. Sreenivasa Rao born on 21.8.1918. B.A.,B.L. vocalist: Karnatak nuusic. Studied 
with Pakka Hanumantacharya, Chilarmattur Ramayya, T. L. Venkatarama Iyer, Maharaje- 
puran Viswanatha Iyer. Is at present Principal, Central College of Karnatak Music, Madras. 
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MUSICAL IMAGE OF TYAGARAJA 
IN TRADITION AND PRACTICE 


” 





Prof. N. S. Ramachandran 


Tyagaraja is one of the immortals of Indian music, with a multi- 
splendoured personality. He is a poet, a singer, a composer, a philoso- 
pher and a saint intoxicated with the love of God. It is as an architect 
in the realm of melody, a music-maker and a dreamer of dreams that 


I want to evaluate his achievement. 


Tyagaraja came of an illustrious musical lineage. His paternal 
gtandfather, Giriraja Kavi was a talented poet and composer attached 
to the Court of Shahji Maharaja (1684-1712). Giriraja Kavi was the 
author of several yakshaganas like Sahendra Charitam, Rajamohana 
Koravanji etc. and many padas, The maternal grandfather (named Vina 
Kalahasti Ayya) of Tyagaraja was also a samsthana vidwan of the Tanjore 
Court. Tyagaraja belonged to a distinguished guruparampara. He 
studied under Sonti Venkataramanayya, a famous musician of the 
Tanjore Court, who was acknowledged to be even greater than his father, 
Sonti Venkatasubbiah, in his mastery of sahitya and sangita. Venkata- 
subbiah had composed a brilliant varnam in honour of Maharajah Tulajaji 
and he was held in high esteem by his royal patron. 


Illustrations: P19, Sri Tyagaraja Swami Temple, Tiruvarur, the birth and name- 


place of the Saint. P20, Two mss. in book form and on marble. Pay, Sri 
Tyagaraja, P22, 1. Sri Rama Chandra; 2. The Trinity, Diksitar, Tyagaraja and 


Syama Sastri, P 23, Tirwvattiyur, temple tank, P. 24, The river Kaveri. 
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At the time when young Tyagaraja was learning music, the en- 
vironment around him was remarkably rich in the field of Karanatak 
music. Veterans like Virabhadrayya, patronised by Pratapasinha Maha- 
rajah (1741-1764) and already rendered outstanding service in the cause 
of classical music, by setting up conventions and standards for its syste- 
matic presentation. He wrote kirtans in addition to padas, darus, svarajatis 
and fillanas in honour of Pratapasinha Maharajah. Eminent composers 
like Kasinathayya, Srinivasayya, Ghanam Sinayya, Margadarsi Seshayy- 
anager, Govindasamayya, Sarangapani and others had been making 
original contributions to classical music. Pachamiriam Adippayya, 
the author of the unexcelled varnam, Viriboni in Bhairavi was quite old. 
when Tyagaraja was studying music. Adippayya followed the tradi- 
tion of Virabhadrayya and popularised the styles of alapana, madhyama 
kala and pallavi as handed down by his guruparampara. Inupasanegala 
Venkataramayya, Vina Krishnayya and Vina Perumalayya were others — 
in this galaxy who proved their mettle both as performing musicians 
and composers of different types of songs includiug varnas, kritis and 
prabandhas. 


In his formative years Tyagaraja had very good opportunities of 
listening to the remarkable variety of musical fare provided by the leading 
artists of the time. It was indeed a rich mixture, the period being onc of 
intense musical activity. The finest intellects were engaged in creating 
music in profusion in the heart of the cultural centre of the South, the 
happy and prosperous kindgom of Tanjore. The role of Vijayanagar 
as the torch-bearer of the great cultural renaissance initiated by Shri 
Vidyaranya had passed on to Tanjore when it was ruled independently 
by the Nayaks from 1530 to 1673 A.D. and subsequently by the Maratha 
dynasty from 1676 to 1855 A.D. The development of literature and 
art, especially music, rose to unparalleled heights under those enlightened 
rulers and Karnatak music reached its finest flowering during the period 
covered in the hundred years approximately from 1750 to 1850 A.D. 
culminating in the glorious works of the Trinity consisting of Tyagaraja, 
Muttuswami Dikshitar and Syama Sastri. This was indeed the golden age 
of Kamatak music, so far as we can ascertain from the available musical 
material and data, and inasmuch as we can judge from the impact made 
by it on the subsequent development and growth of music in the South. 
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The emergence of the three composers appears to be the mani- 
festation of a historical process leading to the fruition at this particular 
time, of the creative urges which had been active through centuries of 
sustained evolution. [t would not be conducive to a proper understand- 
ing to look at the achievement of each of the three masters in isolation, 
because they complement each other to provide a harmonious, basic 
gtound-work on which stands the magnificent edifice of Karnatak music 


today. 


Tyagaraja, when he started his career asa composer, was well 
aware of the different techniques and. devices used by the great creative 
artists of the past. In his Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam, he offers salutations 
to Jayadeva, Purandara Dasa, Narayana Tirtha, Bhadrachala Ramadasa, 
Tulsidas, Namdev, Jnandev, Tukaram and others. The form of singing of 
jayadeva’s ashtapadis in the southern style had become quite settled in his 
time. In addition to the devara nama of Purandara Dasa and tarangas of 
Narayana Tirtha, he could also listen to the hymns of the Maharashtra 
saints and passages from the Ramcharit Manas of Tulsidas, through the 
kathakaras moving in and around Tanjore and he must have been familiar 
with the todayam and. other kirtanas of the Tallapakkam composers sung 
by bhajana goshtis. Yakshaganas were developed with zest under the 
Nayak and Maratha rulers. Vijayaraghava Nayak (1635-1673 A.D.) 
was a talented composer who wrote 23 yakshaganas and Shahaji Maha- 
rajah has to his credit about 20 such works, including the well-known 
Pallaki Seva Prabandham. The yakshaganas called for much skill in com- 
position and they consisted of todayam, darus, dvipadas, sanchivachanas, 
padyas, sobhanam, mangalam, etc. Apart from these elaborate operatic 
works, the works of individual composers included svarajati, varnas, 
kirtanas, padas, and tillanas. Kshetragnya’s works stood as models of 
padas par excellence. The ragas in vogue covered a wide range and 
the sapta suladi talas were employed in songs. Some composers 
delighted in working out different types of prabandhas in a variety of 
forms and at times brought out compositions of considerable length as 


tagamalikas and talamalikas. 


Tyagaraja had all this material before him and his genius ts seen 


in how he organises it for his own ends and conjures up a world of ethereal 
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beauty and light, the like of which has not been seen before his time. 
It is like the magic wrought by a Michael Angelo, or a Kalidasa; the 
colours are the same, the words are the same, the notes and time-values 
are the same, but in the dispensation and in the alignment a new force 
is at work, there is a revolution in the expression and a revelation in the 
utterance and you are face to face with beauty everlasting. It is a measure 
of his power that Tyagaraja, with a raga and tala used over and over again 
in the past, is able to say something utterly new and utterly old — old 
like the primordial joy in the discovery of Being and knowing the Self. 
How does he do it? That is the secret of his art. 


It is but natural that his work should have passed through its phases 
of experiment, realisation and fulfilment. At their mature best, they 
are of unparalleled excellence. The one test of their supremacy is that 
they have literally thrown into the shade most of the compositions of 
the purvacharyas, though this may sound like hyperbole. The law of 
the survival of the fittest is inexorable in its operation in the field of art 
and especially music, The compositions of the rsth, 16th, r7th and 18th 
centuries are found, with some exceptions, relegated to obscure corners 
of books in the limbo of things being forgotten. From about the middle 
of the roth century, Tyagaraja begins to dominate the repertoire of 
musicians and the preference of the public as few others have done. 


For Tyagaraja, the notes of the gamut, with their formulae of pro- 
gressions, were not mere tools of the composer. The sound of music 
was divine according to his conception, and music a sadhana for realising 
the highest good. This theme has been elaborated by him in the kritis, 
Nadatanum anisam Sankaran namami, Sobhillu Saptasvara sundarula bhajis- 
pave manasa, Nadasudharasambilann Narakriteyaye, Mokshamu galada, 
Nadopasana, etc. It is evident that he had access to works on musical 
theory and he refers to Narada, Bharata, Sharngadeva, Somesvara and 
others in his kriti, Vidulaku mrokkeda. He is believed to have mentioned 
Svaranavam as the name of the work which revealed to him the mysteries 
of music. Regarding musical techniques and practice he shows @ de- 
lightfully realistic and delicate perception of the fundamental values. 
He stresses the importance of svara suddham and the need to employ pet- 
cussion instruments effectively so as to bring out the musical purpose 
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of the composition and set forth its true significance. He says that, 
when one sings, the tambura should be held tenderly and the mind should 
be clear and pure and the note beautiful. 


Niddura nirakarinchi Mudduga tambura batti 
Suddhamaina mamasuche susvaramuto 
Paddutappaka bhajiyinche bhaktapalanamu seyu 
Taddaya Salivi Nivu Tyagaraja Sannuta. 


A composition should be, in his own charming words: 


Nigama sirorthanu galgina 

Nija vakkulato svarasuddamuto 
Yati visrama sadbhakti virati 
draksharasa travarasa 

Yuta kriteche bhajiyinche 

Yukei Tyagaraja tarama Sri Rama. 


“Ts it possible for Tyagaraja to adore you with songs, containing 
words which convey the true spirit of the Upanishads, maintaining the 
purity of notes and proper pauses in the rhythmic structure, suffused 
with the swectness of the juice of grapes, and nine rasas, and with true 
devotion and detachment?” 


Tyagaraja rose up to the standards he had thus set for himself. In 
his treatment of ragas, he could sce how his predecessors had approached 
the task. The Tallapakkam composers (1408-1561) had used prasiddha 
ragas like Kambhoji, Sankarabharanam, Mukhari, Bhupalam, Bauli, Lalita, 
Ramakriya, Sri, Nadanama kriya, Dhanyasi, Devagandhari, etc. They 
handled many rare ragas like Kondamalahari, Salanganata, Gujjari tc. 
The talas are not mentioned in the copper plates containing the texts 
but the usual ones which occur are adi, ripakam, jhampa and triputa. 


Purandara Dasa (1484-1564) composed in the ragas Bhairavi, Kalyani, 
Kamodi, Anandabhairavi, Begada, Dhanyasi, Kedaragaula, Natakuranji, Pantu- 
varali, Shankarabharanam, Saveri, Todi, Mukhari, Sahana, Sri, Nata, 
Regupti, Yadukulakambodi, Dvijavanti, etc. and in the seven sooladi talas. 


Narayana Tirtha (1580-1680) has used in his tarangas the ragas 
Yadukulakambodi, Kedaragaula, Mukhari, Saveri, Kambhoji, Dvijavanti, 
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Ahiri, Mohanam, Saurashtram, Varali, Kuravanji, Nata, Bhairavi, Bilahari, 
Nilambari, etc. He has mostly employed adi, ata and jhampa talas, 


Kshetragnya (1600-1680) has used the ragas Kambhoji, Bhairavi, 
Kalyani, Todi, Sankarabharanam, Saveri, Mukhari, Ananda bhairavi, Ahiri, 
Atana, Nadanama kriya, Begada, Varali, Gaulipantu, etc. He has employed 
triputa or misra chapu tala extensively, in addition to adi, jhampa and ata, 


Bhadrachala Ramdas (1620-1680) has sung in the ragas Sankare- 
bharanam, Kambhoji, Saveri, Yamuna kalyani, Varali, Gaudipantu, Kalyani, 
Dhanyasi, Bilahari etc. The talas used by him are adi, ata, jhampa and 


misra chapu. 


After Venkatamakhin wrote his great work, Chaturdandiprakasika, 
in 1660, relating lakshana and lakshya, the next important book to appear 
was the sangita saramrtan of Tulajaji (1765-1787). Venkatamakhin deals 
with 19 out of the 72 melakartas, and Tulajaji does the same, leaving aside 
the rest as aprasiddha. It is Tyagaraja and Dikshitar who have given 
most of these unknown melas their lease of life. As regards ragas men- 
tioned by Tulajaji, they correspond remarkably to the practice adopted 
by the Trinity. The suladi talas based on the saptalankaras are mentioned 
by him and his book may be taken to have notable relevance to modern 


practice, 


Against this live and extensive background, Tyagaraja chose his ragas 
and falas and the form in which he cast his compositions. And this is 
where we see the supremacy of his genius at its zenith. His unerring 
musical instinct leads him to express the soul of each raga in a few bold and 
scintillating strokes and he knows the character and depth of the raga 
he takes up through his comprehensive inner vision. He deals with 
major ragas like Todi, Bhairavi, Kambodi, Sankarabharanam and. Kalyani and 
he is inexhaustible in his portrayal of their various faccts. Among others 
sampradaya ragas of the janya variety, Ahiri, Ghanta, Punnagavarali, Saveri, 
Saurashtram, Ritigaula, Darbar, Nayaki, Madhyamavati, Mukhari, Asaveri, 
Sri, Kedaragaula, Mohana, Sahana, Surati, Atana, Arabhi, Devagandhari, 
Begada, Bilahari, Varali, Pantuvarali, Saranga, etc. come in for elaborate 
treatment by him. Ragas of a different order in this group, like Kedaram, 
Balahamsa, Huseni and others are also beautifully defined by him. Inapurva 
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ragas ox vinta ragas like Kokiladhvani, Navarasa Kannada, Bahudari, Kolah- 
alam, he has composed attractive songs. Among melakartaragas, he has 
breathed life into Kharaharapriya and Harikambodi in a wonderful manner 
and his compositions in these ragas, derived from permutations of the 
scales, are indeed very beautiful. The other melakarta ragas, in which his 
kritis are available, are Vanaspati, Manavati, Dhenuka, Kokilapriya, Rupavati, 
Vakulabharanam, Mayamalavagaula, Chakravakam, Surya kanthan, Jhan- 
karadhvani, Natabhairavi, Kiravani, Gaurimanohari, Mararanjani, Charukesi, 
Sarasangi, Naganandini, Gangeyabhushani, Vagadhisvari, Sulini, Chalanata, 
Jhalavarali, Navanitam, Subhapantuvarali, Shadvidhamargini, Divyamani, 
Ramapriya, Kantamani and Vachaspati. Like his kritis in general, these 
compositions serve as both Jakshana and lakshya for the ragas in which 
they are set. Among Hindustani ragas, he has composed in Yanna 
kalyani, Hamir kalyani and Hindola. He has even worked out songs, 
which seem to be based on dance tunes of Western music as in Kuntala- 
varali and Suposhini, There are no pieces available in Dvijavanti and, 
strangely enough, there are only about three compositions in Ananda- 
bhairavi. Amongst talas, he uses adi, rupakam, jhampa, khanda chapu 
and misra chapu; and he leaves the other suladi varieties viz., dhruva, 
madhya, ata and eka alone. In these spheres, as in others, there is nothing 
that he touched which he did not adom. 


His resplendent triumphs are achieved also through his hardling of 
compositions, Herc he is guided by his aesthetic instinct and the under- 
lying spirit of his approach towards art. The adi tala in Madhyalaya, 
with different edupus or grahas, and especially in its desadi form and in 
vilambitalaya, has been used with remarkable effect in his masterpicces 
like Daridapuleka, Ramabhirama, Eduta nilachite, Adaya sri raghuvara, Kshira 
sagara sayana etc. Similar is his handling of other talas. The perfection 
of form attained in misra chapu and jhampa is very well seen in Endudaginado 
and Munnu ravana. He doesnot appear to prefer rupaka tala in vilambita 
laya. The Master’s chittasvaras have a classic grandeur all their own. 
In his compositions there is a perfect blend of sound and meaning which 
find unique expression in terms of the language of music, a simplicity 
which goes with the greatest art and is hard to achieve and a wonderful 
balance between sangita and sahitya. ‘The truth is that the sahitya which 
carries the melodic phrase in his kritis is also part of the euphony and the 
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music he creates, and they are inseparable. Hence translations of the 
text, which have been attempted in Tamil and Hindi, do not appear to 
achieve the artistic purpose intended. The kritis are based primarily 
on vocal music but they are so conceived that, on instruments also, they 
sound equally significant and communicative. In another field — 
variations or sangatis — Tyagaraja has shown his originality and creative 
power, in an amazing manner. He could adorn the pallavi, anupallavi, 
and charanam with sangatis in a continuous and unalterable development 
of sequences: e.g. Koluvamare gada (Todi). 


He composes several charanas for.a pallavi, each with its own dhatu 
and leads them up to a fine climax, without disturbing the basic design. 
eg. Enduku nirdaya (Hari kambodi). 


He has not composed varnams, padas or tillanas, but he has intro- 
daced the rhythmic gait of the tana varnam in the kriti, Koluvai yunnade 
(Bhairavi), In the kriti, Najivadhara in Bilhari, the technique of singing 
varnam in double speed is woven into fabric of the piece. The pada 
varnam style is adopted in the kriti, Sri raghuvara (Kambodi). . In the kriti, 
Inta tanasama (Saveri) the leisurely cadences of the major padam are intro- 
daced. Another piece of the type is Matadaveri in Nilambari.’ 


A well-known musicologist hassuggested that the kriti, Chanitoditeve 
(Hari kambodi) illustrates the javali form. But the kriti, Rara sitaramant 
manohara (Hindolavasantam) would seem to be a more apt instance, 
from the point of view of text and movement. 


The only concession which Tyagaraja makes for the pataksharas 
of tillanas is the use of the phrase dhittalangumari in the kriti, Sri ganapatini 
in the opera, Prahalada Bhakti Vijayam. 


The pancharatna kirtanas are in a category by themselves, with the 
svara sahitya passages arranged as in etthugada svara patterns and composed 
in the ghanaragapanchakam, which is bound up with the vina and vocal 
traditions that have come down from old times. The pieces indeed 
are five gems as they are called and stand out as remarkable creations 
proclaiming the unique nature of the genius of Tyagaraja. 


In the divyanama sankirtana songs, which are mostly simple hymns 
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meant for group singing or gostiganam, with a deft arrangement of three 
or four notes, he gives a clear picture of the ragae.g. rama rama in Ananda 
bhairavi. The utsava sampradaya kritis consist of different types like 
Hetsarika, Gauri kalyanam, Nalungu, Harati, Sobhanani, Lalit, Uyyalapata, 
Pavvalimpu, Jogottu, Melukolupu and Mangalam. Some of these songs, 
elaborated in the full kirtana form, like Hetsarikaga rara, Uyyala and 
Badalikadira are favourite items in concerts. 


Amongst these songs, meluko may be quoted as an item which 
gives a good definition of the raga, Bhauli. 


This leads on the subject of variations between recessions of com- 
positions according to tradition and practice, which have set in as a result 
of various factors at work during the past one century. For example, 
the great composition in Kalyani, Sundari ni divaya roopanmunn juda in 
vilambita laya has been abridged beyond recognition into a madhya laya 
version and also has been printed accordingly. The kriti, Chetulara, which, 
according to tradition is in Natabhairavi has been correctly printed 
in older editions including Gana vidya Prakasini published by Perunkulam 
Srinivasa Iyengar in 1961. But in subsequent editions and renderings 
in recent times, the raga has been changed into Bhairavi and Kharahara 
priya. Similarly the raga of the kriti, Gnanamosaga rada, has becn changed 
from Shadvidhamargini into Purvikalyani. Manasuloni is sung with 
chatusruti dhaivata and Parakujesina in Jujahuli is rendered in Harikambodi 


mela. 


There is considerable lack of uniformity in the rendering of even 
well known pieces like the pancharatna kirtanas. Different readings 
have been introduced in printed books and the original music and words 
composed by Tyagaraja have undergone many changes and this trans- 
formation is still going on in imperceptible stages. If the musical image 
of Tyagaraja would be preserved intact, the thinly veiled cleavage bet- 
ween tradition and practice must not be allowed to widen and this crack 
in the lute, as it were, must be patched immediately, restoring the 


original to its shape. 


The works of Tyagaraja have been propagated by the large pamubes 
of his disciples, and mainly through the sishya paramparas belonging to 
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Walajahpet, Umayalpuram and Tillaisthanam. The Walajahpet and 
Tillaisthanam rescensions have been fortunately preserved in writing to 
a considerable extent. In the Umayalpuram parampara, the kritis are 
understood to have been transmitted orally. Many rescensions as pro- 
pagated by my revered grandfather, Neman Subramania Iyer, a re- 
nownced disciple of Tyagaraja, and my father and guru, Neman Nataraja 
Bhagavathar have been preserved and we in our family were fortunate 
to havehad correct versions of many Tillaisthanama rescensions in writing. 
Tenali Kondandaramayya and Nemmara Isvara Bhagavathar, disciples 
of my grandfather from Andhra and Kerala learnt a large number of the 
kritis. Susarla Dakshinamurthi Sastri, who studied under Manam- 
buchavadi Venkatasubbayyar, Mysore Sadasiva Rao who was disciple 
of Walajapet Venkatarama Bhagavatar and Kannayya Bhagavatar, a 
direct disciple of Tyagaraja, helped to spread the knowledge of his works 
in Andhra, Karnataka and Kerala. Since the time of Tyagaraja the 
galaxies of vocalists, headed by Mahavaidyanatha Iyer and Patnam 
Subramania Iyer, violinists, vainikas, flutists, nagasvara players as well 
as harikatha artists have done yeoman service to popularise the kritis 
in the four linguistic regions where the rendering acquired, naturally 
enough, a local flavour. 


The earliest work of Tyagaraja to be printed appears to be the text 
of Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam in 1868, which was followed by the text of 
Nauka Charitam in 1873. Amongst the carliest important publications, 
containing Tyagaraja’s songs with or without notation may be men- 
tioned: Tachur Singarachari’s books, Gayaka Parijatam (1877), Gayaka 
Siddhanjanam, Part I (1890) & Part II (1905), Gayaka Lochanam (1902) 
Ganendu Sekharam 1912), Sangita Sampradaya Pradarsini (1904) published 
by Sri Subbarama Dikshitar, a titan among the musicians, composers 
and musicologists of the roth century. 


Narasimha Bhagavatar’s edition of Tyagaraja Kirtanas, Ramananda 
Yogi's edition (1912) Tyagaraja Hrdayam by K. V.Srinivsa Iyengar (1922). 
Numerous other publications of M. Adi & Co., Madras at this period. 
Dakshinatya Ganam by Kirtanacharya C. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Prof. P. 
Sambamoorthy’s publications of Texts and songs with notation. (See 
Bibliography). 


- MUSICAL IMAGE 


It must be pointed out that an excellent system of notation has 
been evolved by Sri K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar and Prof. P. Sambamoorthy 
in their publications. Sri A. M. Chinnaswami Mudaliar’s publication 
of Tyagaraja’s kritis in staff notation under the title Oriental Music in Staff 
Notation (1893) needs special mention. These works have been followed 
up by very detailed publication, several of them in all the southern lan- 
guages, in addition to the comprehensive collection of texts with trans- 
lations published by Sri C. Ramanujachariar and Dr. V. Raghavan, 
under the title, The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja, and texts with nota- 
tion by Sri R. Rangaramanuja Iyengar. 


Under the present conditions, the gurukula system has become 
outdated and the dissemination of the knowledge of music has been taken 
up by schools, colleges, universities and other institutions, which will all 
have to share the task of propagating Tyagaraja’s compositions faith- 
fully according to the accepted traditions. As far as the Master’s works 
as a whole are concerned, the prime need of the hour is to collect the 
correct data from all sources, to systematise the versions by pooling the 
services of musicologists and musicians who have specialised in this subject, 
to issue an authoritative and definite edition including every available 
item and to communicate this knowledge all over the country, availing 
ourselves of the mass media of communication like the radio and tcle- 
vision. In this vast undertaking there is no doubt that the Sangect Natak 
Akademi and its allied organisations will play a great part and help to 
spread the message of Tyagaraja through his authentic music. 
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THE OPERAS 


jince in the dance-drama easily served. to please an audience. At the 
-me when Merattur Venkatarama Sastri flooded the stage with his 
cholarly dance-dramas and captured the imagination of the rasikas, it 
“quired tremendous courage on the part of a composer to write plays 
sereft of the element of dance. Dance in an opera is only incidental 
ind an integral part of it. Abhinaya is of course included but not the 
Jaborate foot work of variegated patterns. Tyagaraja succeeded re- 


markably well in his attempts and made history with his three operas. 


Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam 


Of the three operas of Tyagaraja Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam, Nowka 
Charitram and Sita Rama Vijayam, the first one is the longest. It con- 
sists of 5 acts. Forty-five songs figure in this opera. Some of the songs 
ire in the style of kritis and some in the style of divyanama kirtanas. There 
ire also beautiful kanda padyas, sisa padyas, utpalamalas, champakamalas 
ind dvipadas. The occasional prose passages explain the connecting 
links in the story. The famous churnika, Jayatu Jayatu Sakala Nigamagama 
describing the greatness of Vaikuntha, figures in Act II of this opera. 
This churnika, picturising the divine glory of Vaikuntha, is grand in its 
construction. Its high-sounding panegyrics have a telling effect. The name 
of the operais Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam and not Prahlada Bhakta Vijayam. 
[¢ is the triumph of Prahlada’s bhakti that 1s significantly sought to be 
conveyed in this opera and not the life-story of Prahlada. Appropriately 
enough, Tyagaraja has introduced some incidents not found in the original 
story, Prahlada Charitram. It is open to a poet to introduce in a play, 
fictitious incidents for the purpose of heightening the interest in the 
drama and to subserve the purpose he has in view. Bhava pushti, artha 
pushiti and sangita pushti are abundantly found in this opera. 


Throughout the opera, Prahlada refers only to Rama. The signi- 
ficance of this can be understood only when it is remembered that to 
Tyagaraja, Rama was Parabrahma. In the kriti, Telisi Rama Chintanato 
Purna chandrika raga, Tyagaraja equates Rama with Brahman. It is not 
that the composer was not aware of the fact that Ramavatara took place 
after Narasimhavatara. Through Prahlada, Tyagaraja tells us what is 
true bhakti and what will be the reactions of an ideal bhakta to particular 
trials, tribulations and ordeals. Tyagaraja had been a shrewd observer 
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Prof. P. Sambamoorthy 


Tyagaraja may be called the national composer of India. He is the 
finest flower of India’s culture. His compositions were inspired by a 
Divine source. He reveals this himself in his kriti in Todi raga, Dasharath 
nirunamu, To listen to his compositions is a spiritual as well as an aesthetic 


experience. 


Tyagaraja is the most versatile and prolific amongst the composers 
of India. His ghanaraga pancharathnam, his scholarly kritis, his divyanama 
Rirtanas and utsava sampradaya kirtanas and his three operas will be remem- 
bered by posterity. They will be learnt and performed with great 
enthusiasm for all times to come. In his works, sangita kavitvam and 
sahitya kavitvam reached the acme of perfection. Unlike the generality 
of composers, he had many scholarly and talented disciples who learnt 
his compositions with great avidity and care and passed them on to 
posterity. It is in his operas that we see his genius fully blossoming 
in the realm of music and letters. 


Geyanataka is the term for opera in India. The music in this form 
is an integral part of the play. It serves as a powerful commentary on 
the several situations. To witness an opera is a veritable audio-visual 
treat, In the opera we find the happy consummation of all the fine arts. 


Tyagaraja is the leading pioneer amongst writers of opera. There 
were dance-dramas or nritya natakas during his time. The element of 
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of men, manners, customs and human foibles. Not only does he reveal 
these in the opera but also gives his own views, concerning some of the 
controversial problems besetting our society. Both in the introductory 
dvipada and in the phalasruti at the end, he refers to himself as the son of 
Ramabrahma. The composer’s ankitam (signature) is found also in some 


verses, 


In Act I Tyagaraja says that his object in writing the operas was to 
elucidate the nature of Jnana vairagya vijnana sad-bhakti i.e. unalloyed, 
steadfast dzvotion born out of true jnana, vairagya and vijnana. 


He uses the phrase gana rasai.e., pure aesthetic emotion, unconnected 
with the navarasa and uparasas, in an authoritative manner. We come 
across the passage Ragataldiyuta gana rasamu cheta, 


Song 21 in Devagandhari raga contains high philosophy. It is 
mentioned here that one should meditate so as to merge with the inner- 
self. One should perceive the abode of the self within the body. 


Nowka Charitram 


The Nowka Charitram is an opeta in one Act. It consists of five 
scenes, It tells the story of a boat excursion on the River Jamuna, the 
party consisting of Krishna and twenty gopis. Krishna in this play is a 
boy of about 7 years of age. The story which is of captivating interest 
is a creation of Tyagaraja’s own imagination. Rasa krida and jala krida 
figure in the sacred love but not nowka krida. Through Nowka Charitram, 
Tyagaraja wanted to communicate to mankind the supreme teaching 
that there is one eternal force — ever watching and guiding the destinies 
of man. If one becomes oblivious to it, troubles arise. Some aspects 
of madhura bakti are portrayed in the Nowka Charitram. Both Prahlada 
Bhakti Vijayam and Nowka Charitram have now been published with a 
critical introduction, notes and notation. 


Sitarama Vijayam 


The bare text of this opera was published in 1868 in Madras by 
Loka Narayana Sastrulu. Nota single copy of it is now traceable. This 
is the first opera to be attempted by the great composer. It pertains to 
the story of the Uttara Ramayanam. After writing this opera, the idea 
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occurred to him, that he must write an opera pertaining to an avatar 
prior to Ramavatar and another opera pertaining to an avatar subsequent 
to Ramavatar. The result was the Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam and Nowka 


Charitram. 


The famous kriti in Kambhoji raga, Ma janaki chettabettaga belongs 
to the Sitarama Vijayam. tis sung by a character addressing Rama thus; 
“Oh Rama! you attained the greatness of being called Ravanari, be- 
cause you married our Sita. If the Lokamata had so desired, she could 
have reduced Ravana to ashes by her mere thought. But she patiently 
bore the insults and stayed in the Asoka Vana.” In this opera again 
Rama gives his brother Satruguna a long sermon on yuddha dharma prior 
to the latter’s departure with the horse on the eve of the performance of 
Asvamedha yaga. Amongst other things Rama said that he (Satruguna) 
must not fight an cnemy during the night, that he must not kill an enemy 
when the latter is sleeping. Lakshminidhi, a fictitious character imme- 
diately accosts Rama in a sarcastic manner and says, “As if you yourself 
practised these dharmas! How did you kill Vali 2 What was the justi- 
fication for killing Tataki”. The portions comprising this episode offer 
delightful reading. 


The well-known song in Kedaragaula raga, adi tala, Vanajanayanu- 
dani belongs to this opera. It is addressed to Sita by her sakhi when Sita 
is made to go to the forest after the Pattabhiseka. It isa very moving 


song and Rama is rebuked for his adamant attitude. 


Prof. P. 2.1901 at Bitragunta, Andhra Pradesh. A Musicolo- 
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Tirupati and Part-time Professor of Musical Pedagogy, Central College of Karnatak Mus 
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THE POETRY OF TYAGARAJA 





T. S. Parthasarathy 


If Tyagaraja had not becn the versatile musical genius he was but 
had presented his compositions to the world as devotional or didactic 
songs, would he still enjoy the same reputation he does today in the realm 
of Karnatak music? Had his pieces not been such marvels of coalescence 
of art music and melodic richness but were mere hymns clothed in simple 
but lilting melodies (like his Utsava Sampradaya Kritis and Divya Nama 
Kirtanas), would he yet be deemed eligible for the place of honour he 
occupies in the musical world? The answer to both these questions 
is in the affirmative. Although Tyagaraja was, first and foremost, a 
musical composer and a creator of new expressions and forms in music, 
the fact that he was a competent poet and a master of felicitous expression 
has added great charm to his compositions and made them virtually 
“poems set to music”, He is often referred to as the ‘tone-poct of 
Tiruvaiyaru’. For a similar reason, Kshetrajna became immortal even 
though he composed only one type of musical composition, the padam. 
Tyagaraja’s kritis are rightly renowned for their poetic excellence, sub- 
limity of thought and unsurpassed. yati and prasa (caesura and alliteration) 
beauties not found in the compositions of any other South Indian com- 
poser. The perfect integration of the sahitya with the music of his pieces 
was accomplished because of his inherent poetic faculty and impassioned 
feeling expressed in imaginative verse. 


The beauty of the language to which music is set has a great deal to 
do with the permanence and popularity of the music. The language of 
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song, however, differs from the language of poetry and the diction of a 
vaggeyakara is bound to differ from that of a poet. We can see this 
difference clearly if we compare the slokas of the Gita Govinda in which 
ashtapadi songs figure. Jayadeva adopts a distinctly different style for 
the ashtapadis, which are intended to be sung to a given tala. The diction 
most suited for music has to be euphonius and composed of words which 
are soft, flowing and melodious, with no harsh or discordant combina- 
tion of syllables to grate upon the ear. The songs of Tyagaraja are un- 
rivalled for their sweetness, musical beauty and their simple language. 
Moreover, the sentiments of the songs, philosophical and ethical, and 
the profundity of his meditation have endowed his kritis with such rare 
merit that many Telugu scholars read them for the sheer delight of recit- 
ing them without any concern for their complicated tunes or intricate 


talas. 


Tyagaraja displays considerable poetic gifts within his limited 
scope as a vaggeyakara or composer of music. Among the celebrated 
major composers of Karnatak music, he is, perhaps, the only one who 
can be called a poet barring Kshetrajna, who standsas a class by himself. 
There is a school of thought among Telugu scholars that maintains that 
Kshetrajna composed his padams as lakshyas to the lakshanas of the various 
types of nayakas and nakakis enumerated in a Telugu work called the 
Sringara Rasa Manjari. Tyagaraja revels equally in gorgeous descrip- 
tions of heaven and the celestial beauty of the Lord who resides there as 
in his pen picture of the village Tiruvaiyaru (of his time) and the river 
Kaveri which flows nearby. Dorakuna in Bilahari is one of the pieces in 
which Tyagaraja excels himself in describing in orate language the 
abode of his God with angels and liberated souls enjoying the supreme 
bliss of His presence. The three charanas of this kriti comprise a on 
turous outpouring which will dispel all doubts regarding Tyagaraja's 
mastery over Telugu idiom and the grandeur of his poetic conception. 
The first of these charanas which gives a description of Heaven and the 
Lord. who resides therein bears this out: 


Tumburu Naradulu suguna 
kirtanambula nalapamu seyaga 
Ambarisha mukhyulu namamu 
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seyaga jajulu pai challaga 
Bimbadarulagu suravara yali venulu 
natyamu ladaga 

Ambujabhava pakara liru gadala 
nanvaya birudavalini bogadaga 
Ambaravasa satulu kara kankanambulu 
ghallani: visaraga maniha- 

rambulu gadalaga nuche phanitalpambuna 
nalakonna harini ganugona. 


In a few kritis, we are able to see that Tyagaraja was not merely 
a writer of conventional devotional verse with a command over the dic- 
tion peculiar to music composers but was quite at home in describing 
the beauties of nature. The kriti, Sari vedalina in Asavari is an artistic 
little piece which will do credit to any poet. Tyagaraja describes the 
river Kaveri as “an undefiled virgin flowing now in torrents, now as a 
roaring rapid and now as a tranquil and compassionate stream.” 


Duranuna noka taviina garjana bhikara 
moka tavuna nindu karunato 

Niratamuga noka tavuna naduchuchu 
Vara Kaveri Kanyakamani, 


Affectionately chiding Rama for developing hauteur after being 
installed in his house at Tiruvaiyaru, Tyagaraja in the kriti, Muripesm 
in Mukhari gives us a poetic description of his home town with “its match- 
less breeze, fragrant flowers and the sweet music of koels which make it 
the most delightful place on earth to live in.” 


Iduleni malaya marutamuche 
Gudina Kaveri tatamandu .... 
Sakala sugandharaja sumannilu 
Salalitamagu kokila nadammulu .... 
Imahilo sogasaina chola simayandu 
Varamaina Panchanadapura. 


It is clear from Tyagaraja’s own description of a kriti in the song 
Sogasuga Mridanga that he conceived of a kriti as a poetic composition 
not only in form but also in substance. The deseription is delicious: 
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Yati visrama sad bhakti virati 
draksharasa navarasa 

yuta kritiche bhajiyinchu 
yukti Tyagarajuniki tarama. 


“A kriti should have yati (caesura), visrama (repose) sad-bhakti 
(devotion), virati (pause) and all the nine rasas.” The former are the 
requirements of prosody and the rasas are the sine qua non of any poetical 
composition. 


There is no written or oral tradition to indicate the extent of 
Tyagaraja’s scholarship and his proficiency in Telugu and Sanskrit, but 
asctutiny of his kritis and padyas shows that he was competent in handling 
Telugu verse and was a good scholar in Sanskrit. As he spent almost his 
entire life in Tamil-speaking areas, it would perhaps be presumptuous 
to suppose that he had a mastery over the classics (maha kavyas) in Telugu 
but tradition has it that he was performing daily parayana of the Andhra 
Bhagavatam by Potana. There is no doubt that Tyagaraja was deeply 
influenced by Potana when he started composing verse in simple Telugu 
without any pedantry or straining after effect. Telugu scholars vouch 
for the fact that the language of his kritis reminds them of verses in the 
Potana Bhagavatam. Tyagaraja docs not hesitate to imitate the style of 
his illustrious forbear nor to borrow ideas from him. The kriti “Entaga 
manasuku rani” in Nilambari, occurting in his opera Prahlada Bhakti 
Vijayam, is based mainly on two sisa padyas figuring in the seventh 
skandham of Potana Bhagavatam commencing with, the words “Kamalaksha 


narchinchu karamulu karamuly’ . 


Ennaga manasukurant 
Pannaga sayi sogasu 
Pannuga ganugonant 
Kannulele Kanti minnulele 
is obviously inspired by Potana’s verses in the Bhagavatam. 


Kamalakshu narchinchu karamulu karanul 
Srinathu varchinchu jihva jihva. 


Strangely enough, many of Tyagaraja’s longer pieces (excepting 


: i t in 
the Pancha ratna kritis) are to be found not in praise of Lord Raima, bu 
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praise of the different Goddesses worshipped by him during his pilgrimage 
to various shrines. His kritis in praise of Dharmasamvardhani of Titu- 
vaiyaru, Pravriddha Srimati of Lalgudi and Tripurasundari of Tiru- 
vottiyur are outpourings with a truly poctic ring about them. In the 
kriti Sundari Ninu in Arabhi on Goddess Tripurasundari, he revels in 
poetic fervour in comparing Her face to the moon, Her majesty to the 
mountain Meru, Her splendour to the lightning and so on. 


Kalakalamanu mukha kalalanu gani 
Kaluvala raju bhumi ki radaye 
Chelagus ni lavanyamunu gani 
Yalanade Valaraju ganaka poye 
Niluvaramagy ni gambhiramuny gani 
Jalaraju jada veshudaye 

Balamaina dhiratvamuni gani 
Kanakachaludu ta silarupudaye 


Similar descriptions are found in Darini telusu konti in Suddh asaveri and 
Vidhi sakradulaku in Yamuna kalpani. 


A correct assessment of Tyagaraja as a poet can perhaps be made 
only after a thorough study of his two operas Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam 
and Nowka Charitram. In these two works we see quite a different facet 
of the genius of Tyagaraja. It is in these musical plays that he has dis- 
pelled all doubts regarding his competence to write verse. A scrutiny 
of these reveals his easy mastery over all the common metres of Telugu 
poetry like sisa padyas, kandapadyas, dwipadas, utpalamala, champakamala 
and sardulavikriditam and also darus, dandakam and gadya, He also exhibits 
remarkable skill in working up a climax by means of a long padya, cul- 
minating in a kriti of chisclled beauty in a raga most appropriate for the 
situation. 


In the kriti Chudare Chelulara in pantuvarali in his opera Nowka 
Charitram he gives a gorgeous description of the river Yamuna flowing 
near Gokulam: 


“Bees hover around pink lotuses being wafted by the breeze on 
the dark blue waters of the Yamuna dotted with sand dunes white 
in colour, The steps look as if they have been paved with 
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diamonds. Swans swim on the rippling waters. The bowers are 
full of vine with multi-coloured parrots feasting on the grapes. 
The cuckoos sing in the trees and Cupid is busy aiming his flower- 
darts at men and women.” 


He prefixes this Ariti with a long explanatory verse in Sardulavikriditamn 
thus :— 


Valayambuga nataladuchn jelul- 
Varninchuchun neguchun 
Alolambagu pushpa vrishamultoa 
Hamsi samuhambuto 
Gilalambuna bhrunga nada yutamou 
Kendammi brundambuto 
Galambhodhara diptitoda jelage 
Galindinin ganchuchun 


Although the verses and other passages in pure Sanskrit composed 
by Tyagaraja do not fall under the category of poetry, a scrutiny of them 
and his kritis in Sanskrit reveals his remarkable command over the lan- 
guage. Tradition is again lacking regarding his exact scholarship in 
Sanskrit, but his pieces do not leave us in any doubt about his mastery 
over Sanskrit diction in his role as a music composer. In hritis like 
Jagadananda karaka and Vara Lila Gana Lola (divya nama) he uses rare 
Sanskrit words with telling sound effects and indulges in ingenious and 
difficult compounds. He can also, at the same time, write casy-flowing 
passages like the Sanskrit charanas of the kriti Ni Daya Ravale in Todi 
producing striking effects of the second-letter rhyme (dvitiyakshara prasa) 

_which he invariably uses in his compositions. 


Sara sara kantara chara mada vi 
Dara sundarakara suguna suku- 
Mara maramana nirajaptakula 
Paravara sudharasa purna. 


As a matter of fact, a thorough study of his Sanskrit pieces will 
greatly benefit any one who desires to improve his knowledge of that 


language. 
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In short, we have in Tyagaraja a rare combination of a musical 
genius who could clothe his beautiful creations in art music in equally 
beautiful language, thus making them a perennial source of inspiration 
and delight to generations of music lovers. One can say of him what 
Ramesh Chandra Dutt wrote about Jayadeva “in his compositions the 
Sanskrit loses its august stiffness and assumes more than Italian softness.” 
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— Ramaswami Bhagavatar. 
Kirtana Sagaram Bk. 1 1957 
— Sambamoorthy, P 
Kirtana Sagaram Bk. II 1958 
— Sambamoorthy, P 
Kirtana Sagaram Bk. III 1961 
— Sambamoorthy, P 
Sri Tyagaraja Venkataramana Charithram 
—(Biographies of Saint Tyagaraja and his Chief disciple Sri Wala- 
japet Venkataramana Swamigal) 1965 
— Sethuraman, K.R. 
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Adi Tyagaraja Hridayam 1922 
~~ Srinivasa Iyengar 
Rare and unpublished Kirtanams of Tyagaraja 195% 
— Subba Rao, T. V. (Ed.) 
(Notation and text in Telugu and Tamil) 
Sri Tyagaraja Kirtanamala Pt. 1. 1957 
— Sundaram Iyer, A. 
Nowka Charitram 
— Tyagaraja 
Ed. by: P.Sambamoorthy 1962 
English, Tamil, Telugu 
Prahlada Bhakti Vijayan 
-— Tyagaraja | 
Ed. By: T. S. Parthasarathy, 
Notation by: §, Ramanathan, 1966 
Kshetva Kritis of Tyagaraja 1946 
— Viswanatha lyer Maharajapuram 


MANUSCRIPTS AND NOTEBOOKS 


Transcript of a Palm Leaf Mss. of Tyagaraja 
(Transcription done by a member of Sri Tyagaraja’s family) 
Manuscript in Telugu (Music Academy, Madras) 
Notebook containing Tyagaraja’s Songs in Notation 
—Ramnad Srinivasa Iyengar 
(The author is the guru of Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyengar) 
Manuscript in Tamil 
Palmleaf Manuscript 
(Containing songs of Tyagaraja, Dikshitar and Syama Sastri) 
(Music Academy, Madras) 
Tyagaraja Sishya Parampara Umayalpuram School 
(Notebooks containing Tyagataja’s songs as handed down from 
Tyagaraja’s direct pupils, Umayalpuram Brothers), Madras. os 
Tyagaraja’s Songs from ‘The Manuscript of The Late Sangeet Kalanidhi 
Sabhesa Iyer 
(Transcription from the original manuscript 
Telugu, Music Academy, Madras) 
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Tyagaraja Kritis 
—Vina Kuppayyar 
(Original version of more than 300 Tyagaraja’s Kritis). 


English 


Hundred-and-eight kritis of Tyagaraja, Vol. 1 
—Ayyar, C. S. (Ed.) 
(Text and notation in Devanagari with Gamaka Songs) 1955, 
Devanagari, English. 
Hundred-and-twenty kritis of Sri Tyagaraja, Vol. IL 
—Ayyar C. S, 
(Text and notation in Devanagari with Gamaka songs). 
Oriental Music in European Notation 1892 
—Chinnaswami Mudaliar, A.M. 
The Ragas of Tanjore 1920 
Clements, E. 
Tyagaraja Commemoration Stamps Brochure 1961 
—Indian Post & Telegraphs. 
Sri. Tyagaraja — an album 
—Music Academy, Madras 
(Published on the occasion of Tyagaraja Centenary year) 
Journal Vol. XVI Parts 1—IV_ 1947 
—Music Acadzmy, Madrs 
Songs of Tyagaraja 
(English translation with Originals) 
~—Narayana Rao, C. 
Karnatic Music, Pp. to1, 1958 
—Rangaramanuja Iyengar 
Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja 
—Ramanujachari (Tr.) 
Introduction by Dr. V. Raghavan 
(Text in Devanagari and English Translation of songs) 1966 
Tyagaraja Kritis Visualised 1966 
—Srinivasa Rao, N. 
Great Composers (Tyagataja) 1954 
—Sambamoorthy, P. 
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Studies in Indian Music 
—Subba Rao, T.V. . 


With acknowledgements to Prof. Sambamoorthy 


Telugu 

Biography of Tyagaraja: a palm leaf manuscript written by his two 
disciples, Walajapet Venkataramana Bhagavathar and Tanjore 
Ramarao. 

Biography of Tyagaraja: Walajapet Krishnawamy Bhagavathar (a note- 
book). 

Notebook containing stray notes on the life of Tyagaraja written 
by K. K. Ramaswamy Bhagavathar (circumstances that led to 

_ the composition of the opera, Sita Ram Vijayam, are detailed 
here). 

All the above manuscripts, and also the famous manuscript 

copy of Potana’s Bhagavatham used by Tyagaraja for his 

daily Parayana are in the Sowrastra Sabha Library, Madura. 

Notebooks containing his songs in notation by Walajapet Krishnaswamy 
Bhagavathar. 

Notebooks containing his songs in notation by Tiruvottiyur Rama- 
swamy lyer, a disciple of both Walajapet Krishnaswamy Bhagava- 
thar and the brothers, Umayalpuram Krishna Bhagavathar, and 
Sundara Bhagavathar. 


Short biographical accounts of the composer are given in the 
prefaces of introductions, in the following six books:— 
Sangita Sampradaya Pradarsini by Subbarama Dikshitar, Vol. I (1904) 
Gayakasiddhanjanam, Part I (190s) by Tatchur Singaracharlu. 
Ganendu Sekharam (1912) by Tatchur Singaracharlu. 
Narasimha Bhagavathar’s edition of Tyagaraja Kirtanas, 
Tyagaraja Kirtanas — Adi & Co. Edition 
Tyagaraja Hridayam by K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar 
Biographical and critical accounts of the composer. 
Tyagaraja Swamy Charitram by Pasumarthi Krishnamoorthi Sastri, 
(1926) 
Sri Tyagaraja Charitra by V. V. Narasimhacharlu. 
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Mahabhakthulu (Ramdas & Tyagaraja) a Vanguri Narasimha Rao, 
(1937) 
Tyagaraja and other composers in notation 

Sangita Swayamobodhini by T. M. Venkatesa Sastri (1892) 

Gayakaparijatham 

Sangita Kalanidhi (later editions) 

Gayakasiddhanjanam (Part 1) 1890, and (Part II) 190s. 

Ganendu Sekharam (1912) 

Bhagavat Saramrutham (Nos. 17 to 21) by Tatchur Singaracharlu. 

Satakeerthana Swaravali by C. S. Krishnaswamy Iyer, 1911. (Contains 
100 kritis of Tyagaraja in notation) 

Sangeetha Sampradayapradarsini, primer and Vol. Il by Subburama 
Dikshithar. 

Sangita Pradhayani (1916) by K. Varadachari, K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar 
and Krishnamachari. ; 

Sangeetha Vidya Dharpanamu (Guntur Publication) 

Ganabodhini by T. Tirumalayya Naidu (1906), Madras. 

Gandharva Kalpavalli by P. S. Ramulu Chetti (1911) 

Tyagaraja Hridhayam by K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar, Parts I to Il. 

Sangitha Sudhambudhi by K, V. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Ganabhaskaram by K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Sangita Swaraprastara Sagaram by Nadhamuni Pandithar (1914). 

Sangita Sarvartha Sara Sangrahanu. 

Gana Vidya Vinodini by Veena Basavappa, Hubli (1915) 

Sangitananda Ratnakaram by Thenmatam Narasimhacharlu. 

Sangeeta Sudha Sangraham by Munuswamy Naidu (1909) Tiruvottiyur. 

Tyagaraja’s Pancharatnam by S. A. Ramaswamy Iyer of Tiruvottiyur. 

Sangita Prachara Bodhini by Eka Subba Rao (1934) 

Ganakala Chandrika by Aripirala Satyanarayanamurthi. 


Texts only of the songs of Tyagaraja and other composers. 
Ganamruthant by T. M. Venkatesa Sastri (1903) 
Bhagavath Bhajan Paddhathi by 1. P. Kodandarama Iyer. 
Gayana Gayani Jana Parijathamu (1898), Madras. 
Gayaka Lochanam by Tatchur Singaracharlu. 


Manuscript copies of Nowka Charitram in the Tanjore 
Saraswathi Mahal Library and the Government Oriental Manu- 
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script Library, Madras. Text printed by Vedam Venkatarayasas- 
trulu and a few other scholars. Texts of the other two operas of 
Tyagaraja, Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam and Sitarama Vijayam were 
printed in the latter part of the roth century. 

Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam, text only (Vidwanmoda Tarangini Press.) 
1868. 

Nowka Charitram, text only, edited by Manjurapattu Ramachandra 
Sastri (1873). 

* Nowka Charitram, text only, ed. by Seshachala Sastri (1885). 

Nowka Charitram, text only ed. by Jothishmathi Press (1892). 

Sitarama Vijayam, ed. by Walajanagar Loka Narayana Sastrulu. 

Tamil 

Sri Sadguru Tyagaraja Swanigal Charitram by Brahmasri Panju Bhaga- 
vathar, 1917. 

Life of Tyagaraja by Urattur K. Vaidyalingam Pillai, Kunjitapadam Co., 
Aiyankadai, Tanjore (1916). 

Life of Tyagaraja by M. S. Krishna Iyer, 1932. 

Tyagabrahmopanishad by K. R. Ramaswamy Bhagavathar (contains the 
lives of Tyagaraja and his disciple, Walajapet Venkataramana 
Bhagavathar and also a few of Tyagaraja’s compositions in nota- 
tion). 

Sangeetha Jothi, Tyagaraja by Suddhananda Bharathiyar. 

Sri Tyagaraja Swainigal Charitra Surukkam by Murthy, Madras. 

Brief accounts of Tyagaraja in prefaces of introduction. 

Ramananda Yogi’s Edition of Tyagaraja Kirthanas. 

Dakshinatya Ganam by C. R. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Tyagaraja Hridayam by K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Karunamruta Sagaram by Rao Saheb Abraham Pandithar. 
Compositions of Tyagaraja or Tyagaraja and other composers, 

in notation. 

Dakshinatya Gana, Parts I to IV by C.R. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Prathama Siksha Prakarnam by C. S. Krishnaswami Iyer. 

Sangitha Balabodhini by B. S. Ramachandra Rao, Madras. 

Sangithanubhava Sara Sangraham, Parts 1 and I by Perungulam Srinivasa 


Iyengar (1910) 
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Sangithamrutanidhi by Rao Sahib C. M. Maduranayakam Pillai, Madras. 

Sangitha Ratuavali by K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Sangitha Rasarnavam by K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Sangitha Chintamani by K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Tyagaraja Hridhayam, Parts I to I by K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Gana Manjusha by Veena Anantakrishna Iyer, 1934, Madras. 

Sangitha Sarvartha Chintamani by P. B. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Advanced Music by N. Sundaram Iyer, Madras, 1930. 

Sangeethananda Bodhini by M. Raghavachariar. 

Sangeetha Nurmanimalai or Tyagaraja Kirtanai, (1912), Madras. 

Kirthana Sagaram, Books I to IV by P. Sambamoorthy. 

Tyagaraja’s Nowka Charitram by P. Sambamoorthy. 

Sangita Kalanjanamay by T. C. Tirunavukarasu, Madras, 1930. 

Sangitha Gayakamritha Varshini, Madras (1905) 

Swarasangita Rathnakaram by Alagiriswami Bhagavathar, Lakshmi Vilas 
Press, Trichy (1906). 

Sangita Ratnam. 

Gana Tatvamruta Bodhini, Kannada by Veena Basavappa, 1922. 


Sanskrit 


Life of Tyagaraja by Sundaresa Sarma (Tanjore). 
Srimath Tyagaraja Vijaya Kavya by Muthiah Bhagavathar (Trivandrum). 


English 


Tyagayyar, the greatest musical composer of Southern India, by C. 
Tirumallayya, Naidu, 1910. 

Tyagaraja by M.S. Ramaswamy Iyer, 1927. 

Sri Tyagaraja—Musician Saint, by N. Sanjiva Rao, 1929. 

Tyagayya by T. Lakshmana Pillai of Trivandrum (included in his collected 
volume of essays, 1918). 

Syama Sastri and other famous figures of South Indian Music by P. Samba- 
moorthi, contains a short biography of Tyagaraja, Bangalore Press, 
Bangalore City, 1946. 

Tyagaraja by B. V. P. Bangalore Press, Bangalore City, 1946. 


Brief accounts and references to Tyagaraja or songs in notation. 
Oriental Music in European Notation by A. M. Chinnaswamy Mudaliar. 
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Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and Deccan, by Captain 
C. R. Day (1891). 

Music of Hindustan by Fox Strangway. 

Music of India by H. A. Popley, to2t. 

The Story of Indian Music and its Instruments by Ethel Rosenthal, 1928, 

Psychology of Music by H. P. Krishna Rao, 1923. 

A first Book of Indian Music by M. Maheswari Devi, Jaffna, Ceylon. 

South Indian Music, Book IV by P. Sambamoorthi, contains a chapter 
on Tyagaraja’s style. 

Pudukottah State Manual, Vol. Il, Part I page 870. 

Travancore State Manual Vol. Il 1906. 


Select melodies of Tyagaraja in staff notation. 


Oriental Music in European Notation by A. M. Chinnaswamy Mudaliar. 
Ragas of Tanjore by Natarajan, 
Indian Melodies in Staff Notation by P. Sambamoorthy. 


Translations of Tyagaraja’s Songs and Operas. 


Eleazor’s Music Book: Contains some of the songs of Tyagaraja in 
stafFnotation; but in the place of crotchets and quavers on the 
staff we have the corresponding solfa letters in Tamil printed thereon. 

The songs of Tyagaraja translated into English verse by Dr. C. Narayana 
Rao. 

Tyagaraja Keertanai translated into Tamil by Sm. M. K. Kausalya Ammal 
(Mrs. T. V. Venkatachariar) Madras, 1928. 

Tyagaraja Swamigal Keerthanai by K. V. Krishnadas, Madras, 1939. 

Samikrita Nowka Charitram -by Walajapet Venkataramana Bhagavathar, 
(the opera translated into Sanskrit verse). 

Panchal Charitra'(the Nowka Charitram/in song and verse in the Sowrashtra 
Language). 

Kannan Lilai, Kakshi Oda Kummi by Srirangam Ranganayaki Ammal 
(Famil version of Nowka Charitram in song and verse). 


Articles in Journals and Souvenirs. 
\ 


A Vision of Tyagaraja by Y. Mahalinga Sastri, (Pp. 98 to 103 Triveni, 
March-April 1930) 
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Hero as Composer (Tyagaraja) by T. V. Subba Rao, 1945, Souvenir of 
Sti Krishna Gana Sabha, Hyderabad, Dn. 

Tyagaraja by P. Sambamoorthy, (Tyagabrahma ' Mahotsava Sabha 
Souvenir 1940). 

Raga Swarupa and Tyagaraja’s Kritis and 2 musical maps by Samba- 
moorthy and articles on Tyagaraja by others (Sri Tyagabrahma 
Mahotsava Sabha Souvenir, 1942). 

Cauvery, Tamil Monthly, Kumbakonam, Special Number for 
Tyagaraja’s Festival (1942 Jan.) contains articles on Tyagataja’s 
life and his contributions to Indian Music. 

Parupalli Rauakrishnayya Pantulu, 61st Birthday Presentation [Volume 
(contains articles on Tyagaraja by Sir S. V. Ramamurthi and 
Parupalli Ramakrishnayya Pantulu). 

Addresses delivered at the inauguration of the Aradhana Festival of 
Tyagaraja at Trivadi, Tanjore. 

An Address on Tyagaraja delivered in March 1945 by P. Samba- 
moorthy under the auspices of Kalakshetra and published in the 
Journal, Theosophist, June 1945. 

A series of articles on Tyagaraja contributed to the Hindu by C. R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, M. S. Ramaswamy Ayyar, Dr. T. Srinivasa- 
raghavan, Harinaghabushanam, P. Sambamoorthy and others. 

The Journal of the Madras Music Academy, and the Souvenirs of its Con- 
ference contain articles on Tyagaraja. 

Daily Express Annual (1925) contains an article on Tyagaraja by C. R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar. 


y Songs of Tyagaraja in notation 
Sangita Satsampradaya Dipikai (Tamil) edited by Setlar V. Rangaswamy 
Ayyangar, 1912-1913, Vepery, Madras (also contains songs in 
notation from Panchataleswaram Vina Nilakanta Sastriyar). 
Gana Vidya Prakasini (Tamil) 1915-17. 
Swadesamitran Weekly Madras (Contributions by C. R. Srinivasa 


Iyengar, Umaiyalpuram Venkatarama Ayyar and Turaiyur 
Rajagopala Sarma). 
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There are many instances of later composers writing sahitya to the 
dhatus (tunes) of Tyagaraja kritis. 


(a) For the tune of the kriti Sripate, nagaswaravali raga, Subbarama 
Dikshithar has composed the sahitya Srivallipate (Sti Sangita 
Sampradaya Pradarsini), Vol. II, page 5 of the Anubandham 


(B). 

(b) For the tune of the kritt Etulabrotuvo Teliya in Chakravakam, 
Patnam Subramanya Iyer has composed the sahitya, Etula 
urasi Yunnado. 


Compositions in praise of Tyagaraja 


Dhyana Slokas in Sanskrit by Walajapet Venkataramana Bhagavathar. 

Mangalashtakam by Venkataramana Bhagavathar. 

Adi Gurustotra Panchangam in Telugu by Venkataramana Bhagavathar. 
A piece in Manipravalam (Sanskrit, Telugu and Sowrashtra) by 
Venkataramana Bhagavathar. 

Kritis 

Swamiki Sariyevaranavacchu (devagandhari) 

Gurucharanam bhajare (Bilahari) 

Sadguruswami (Ritigaula) 

Tyagarajaswamiguruni (Karaharapriya) 

Sti Tyagarajaswami Mahimanu (Vachaspati) 

Ehi Sargure (Kautas) 

Nadabrahma (N@Mdabraliua) 

Ininamakkoru (Bilahar!) 

Sri Tyagaraja Ashtottara Sata Namavali by Bangalore Nagaratnammal 
(1940). 

Stimadavi Tyagaraja (Kalyani). 


Forum 





THE ROLE OF CIVIC THEATRES 


Some views on the Subject t 





J. C. Mathur 


Back in 1954 in the columns of the journal Bihar Theatre (now 
defunct), I had proposed a role for Municipal and Corporation bodies 
in promoting theatre activity of the kind mentioned by Dr. Charles 
Fabri in his article, “The Role of Civic Theatres”. I have since heard 
of a very practical arrangement which Municipal towns in Scandinavian 
countries have been following. They not only have small theatre-halls 
but also organise Theatre-goers Associations. These Associations 
invite groups from metropolitan cities, guaranteeing a certain number 
of seats for particular repertory groups. The members of the Associa- 
tions buy up a number of seats in every season and thus ensure a minimum 
income to the visiting troupes who are, thus, able to organise their new 
plays with a sense of confidence. It is this confidence without which a 
theatre group cannot survive. 


Brick and mortar theatres may take some time to come up. There 
are about a dozen towns in the neighbourhood of Bethi and similar 
numbers in the neighbourhood of other big cities. There are also smaller 
towns which need the theatre even more than these bigger towns. I 
would, therefore, favour provision of subsidies for “‘theatres-on-wheels”’. 
Both in U.K, and in U,S.A,, such mobile theatres were the first step in 
the movement to carry theatre to small towns. The Century Theatre 
in U.K. was a remarkable feat of theatre engineering. The entire stage, 
property, and chairs for the audience along with the members of the team 
could be accommodated in a number of vehicles that were especially 
designed. I had obtained some material on this mobile theatre and had 


1. See Dr. C.L. Fabri’s article, “Sangeet Natak’’4 


ay 
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passed it on to the then Department of Culture in 1964. I think, at this 
time, the mobile theatre is the answer to our immediate need. Each 
such theatre may cost about rupees one lakh or so. I think that some of 
the promising groups in Delhi and in other big cities deserve this facility. 


Audiences for Indian drama lie scattered in smalf towns and villages. 
Audiences in New Delhi are primarily for the experimental and the 
avant garde theatre. Facilities are needed for both, but priority 
should be given to the former. ; 


My suggestion will, therefore, be that (a) theatre groups in big 
cities (where sufficient talent is available) may be provided the facilities 
of mobile theatres, so that they can seck paying audiences in neighbouring 
small towns, (b) simultancously, Municipalities and Block Develop- 
ment Committees may be encouraged to form theatregoets’ associa- 
tions which could book seats in advance every season for visiting theatre 
troupes, (c) funds should be made available with the Akademies to enable 
them to subsidise the performing troupes. It is better to concentrate on 
competent groups in big cities instead of encouraging the formation of 
municipal troupes in all towns. Amateur troupes may continue to 
perform in those places. But it is more necessary to feed the small towns 
by entertainment provided by competent troupes from the big cities. 


I sould not favour immediately heavy expenditure on modern 
theatres. That should be the next step after mobile theatres have enabled 
performing troupes to come up and to establish themselves as commer- 
cially viable units. Performers should come before the buildings. We 
have unfortunately been thinking mainly of buildings so far and not of 
troupes. 


Adya Rangachari 


When I read the New Theatre Building’s quoted in translation 
from the German Cultural News of January 1967, in Dr. Fabri’c article 
I did not know whether I should hang my head in despair at the 
comparison. The next moment I decided to face facts and take up the 


challenge. 


What are the facts: 
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We have an ancient Theatre which grew up for centuries, we lost 
it with our political independence and now, with Independence, we are 
urbanizing our folk theatre and vulgarizing our urban theatre. 


We have regional academies all over the country which are 
mostly with bureaucratic authority and where the only music is that of 
the type-writers and the main drama that of group-conflict. 


And, finally, we have Rabindra Theatres which are normally 
booked for functions presided over by politicians or for Seminars on 
animal husbandry. (I am also tempted to mention the natya sanghs 
with their branches where it is all ‘sangh’ and very little ‘natya’). 


And what is the challenge? 


Theatre is ingrained in the tradition of the Indian people and con- 
temporary Indian Theatre is bound to play its part in our cultural growth. 


But what about the theatre buildings: It is the absence of these 
that is throttling the very first breath of modern Indian Theatre. For 
the last three years I have been shouting myself hoarse that a municipality 
which does not own a well-equipped theatre should feel ashamed to 
call itself a civic body since good drama is as essential to the mental health 
of the citizens as good drainage to the physical, Unfortunately we are 
all looking up to Governments and Academies and to grants and donations 
in lakhs, But our Governments which can afford to offer cash prizes 
and subsidies to films happen to be too poor to help drama-theatres; and, 
besides, by building monster Rabindra Theatres they have disqualified 
themselves for our purpose. But nothing prevents us from beginning 
with a covered platform and an enclosure but with determination, sel& 
confidence, a powerful script and talented artists. 


Theatre-building in India should have a two-fold purpose; one, 
to provide a conveniently equipped stage and auditorium and, two, to 
enhance the quality of the stage and the audience. We should preferably 
have a small capacity auditorium so that by being compelled to give re- 
peated shows the standard of the artists is improved and the intimacy 
with the audience maintained. The Academies should try to foster 
repertory troupes on district-basis. Nominal theatre-rent, exemption 
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be met only by having a permanent civic theatre of the type recommend- 
ed by Dr. Fabri. 


What we desperately need in Delhi is a civic theatre with its own 
professional company. When I asked the Lt. Governor about such a 
possibility he said that the New Delhi Municipal Committee was build- 
ing a civic library, why not build a civic theatre on the ground floor and 
the library on the first foor: Why not indeed. An excellent idea and 
it has been recommended. to the NDMC authorities, but will anything 
be done about it? Who will make the ultimate decision: Why have 
large sums of money been wasted on a Tagore theatre on the Ridge in 
Delhi when our great need is for small, intimate theatres not amphi- 
theatres? Rather than spend further lakhs on securing lighting equip- 
ment for this ‘white elephant’!, will not someone save the situation 
and direct this money towards the building of much needed civic 
theatres and the establishment of small professional companies? 


Dr. Fabri has stated that what we need is a small organized group 
round a director, a contract, the municipality to offer a threatre building, 
a season of six to eight months and a modest salary to the director and 
players: The amount suggested by Dr. Fabri is too modest and some- 
what impractical. In addition to the Rs. 2,500 per month suggested 
by him as payment for the director and players, I should suggest from 
experience, an additional Rs. 2,500 to underwrite the costs of produc- 
tion. Then, whatever profit is made on the sale of tickets could go to- 
wards building a reserve fund, But it must be realized that not every 
play is a financial box-office success. And until a professional company 
has such a reserve fund to underwrite losses for productions, the choice 
of plays becomes limited. 


I think the idea of setting up small professional companies can 
work, If our experiment in Yatrik has proved. successful and worth- 
while, it could be a basis for the functioning of other small companies 
throughout India, Dynamism we have within the theatre — what we 
need is dynamic action by the Central and State governments, at this 


1. This equipment has already been installed—Ed, 
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very crucial period of our theatre development. We need civic theatres 
and we desperately need subsidisation of small professional companies 
both by Government, by big business firms and by the community. 
Until this civic responsibility is realised we will never have a live pro- 
fessional theatre in the country. I am not pleading the case of Yatrik 
alone — I'am pleading the case of the many small professional com- 
panies that should and must be established in the States to man the Tagore 
theatres with talented and competent persons from the National School 
of Drama and elsewhere. But is there anyone in the Government who 


will accept this dynamic leadership and responsibility: 
Mohan Maharishi 


In his article “The Role of the Civic Theatres” Dr. Fabri has said 
something very important. I hope this article attracts the immediate 
notice of the serious theatre workers and the authorities concerned and 
some effective step is taken, without delay, in the direction of establishing 
Municipal Theatres in this country. I very strongly feel that without 
the assistance and encouragement of the Government it is virtually 
impossible to rehabilitate theatre in India. 


Tam in entire agreement with Dr. Fabri’s demand of forming small 
gtoups around experienced directors. In the present circumstances I find 
this suggestion eminently practical because a number of young and en- 
thusiastic graduates of National School of Drama who are waiting 
to be absorbed in the theatre, will be readily available for the formation 


of such groups. 


I also agree with him that the rents charged for various halls are 
ridiculously high and if the theatre has to be planted in our country then 
this unnecessary financial pressure on amateur companies would have to 
be removed. But I wish to point out that the Rabindra Theatres in most 
of the States are criminally misused by some of the non-serious companies. 
In the name of dramatic performances sheer vulgarity and tastelessness is 
displayed on the stage. With the result these buildings are robbed of 
all their dignity and the audience is beginning to identify them with cheap 
entertainment halls, Therefore, giving theatre halls free to all amateur 
companies might prove extremely dangerous. 
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J. N. Kaushal 


There are no two opinions regarding the utility and the role which 
civic theatres can play in the life of a community. But the problem is 
not as easy as it is put forth by Dr. Fabri. It is not enough to get a band 
of 6 actors and a producer and sanction them a sum of Rs. 2,500 p.m. 
and ask them to start putting up plays around the year. There will be 
more problems which have been cropping up in the theatre since the 
days of Thespis. The problem of the aesthetics of theatre. The problem 
of dedication to the theatre. The problem of personal motives and the 
problem of exploitation of ‘theatre arts’ by civic authorities for their 
personal benefit. If you just take the economics of such ventures into 
account it needs more than what Dr. Fabri has suggested. Parsi com- 

- panies toured the country at a period when movies had not crossed their 
way and once movies appeared the Parsi companies became a thing of 
the past. Prithvi Theatres was incurring quite a loss which was com- 
pensated by Prithvi Raj Kapoor’s earning from his participation in the 


movies, 


The real problem to my mind is that we are not theatre-minded. 
Leave alone small towns such as Hoshiarpur or Jullundur, even the city 
of Delhi is not able to help a local amatcur organistion to complete its 
theatre. With all the support this group could muster from the State 
and public they are not in a position to complete the roofing. Their 
repeated requests to other theatre groups, who would definitely benefit 
if this theatre is completed, to assist in this project to put on joint pro- 
dictions to raise money for the building fund did not stir even, a leaf. 
In the circumstances we do not expect to have a theatre like Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon and Tyrone Gutherie Theatre 
in Minneapolis, 


What we need is to make our people theatre-oriented. For that 
we should introduce dramatics in schools at a very early age. The taste 
for theatre cultivated at an early age will pave the foundations for a 
theatre-oriented audience who will be glad to spare money for theatres 
from their pockets and also use such civic theatres as are already available 


to the public. 
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State built Tagore Theatres are the best example of the lack of 
theatre-consciousness. Most of them are badly designed, shabbily kept 
and things are out of order most of the time because they are not manned 
by trained personnel such as the graduates of the National School of 
Drama or other technical persons but by retired civil servants who have 
nothing to do with theatre or for that matter with any kind of art form. 


Alyque Padamsee 


Dr. Fabri’s article on ‘Civic Theatres’ is right to the point. 


I quite agree that the Tagore Theatres all over the country have 
become municipal mausoleums, Theatre by its very nature is an inti- 
mate medium. Not for us the mammoth halls that cinema audiences 
need! Twenty years experience in the Thcatre both as an acter and as 
a member of the audience has made me conscious of one indisputable 
fact. If there is to be any real ‘rapport’ over the foot-lights, the distance 
between the performer and the spectator should not exceed 50 ft. 


Aplea, then, for small well-equipped theatres with a seating capacity 
of 250 to 300. Two to three such small auditoriums could be built for 


the cost of one Tagore Theatre. 
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ane tell if the same fate will not befall the proposed civic theatres due to 


lack of proper planning and co-ordination? 


But commending the idea for all its merit, I think it is time that 
ve extricate theatre from its dependence on ‘well equipped’ halls, which 
for all our wishes, may not be forthcoming for years. Ido not conform 
-> the view that such halls are an essential pre-requisite to the growth 
of theatre in this country. Over-elaboration of technical devices and 
ui increasing dependence on them, in the given conditions here, is more 
likely to retard the growth of theatre and confine it to a groove that may 
not let it expand into new and original shapes through its own dynamism. 
For our theatre to grow, we may welcome all the technical aids wherever 
ind when they are available, but not by pinning 1t down to such aids. 
That will be like pinning down one’s writing to the aid of an electric 
type-writer, which though a useful instrument, can certainly not be 


thought of as an essential pre-requisite. 


While talking of theatre here, I am conscious that my thinking 1s 
determined by drama and not the other forms of theatre. Be it so; 
my prime concern is this form of theatre only. While attending the 
East-West Theatre Seminar (October ’66), I was puzzled by the emphasis 
laid on technical elaboration by some of the delegates who thought that 
to be the only way theatre could survive. They looked upon theatre as 
1 competitive form of entertamment, while to most of us it 1s a form 
which, if developed according to its own logic, has no reason to be be- 
devilled by competition from many other. The logic of this form does 
not lie in its aspiring to achieve what cinema and television will always 
do more competently through greater technical magic; nor 1s it different 
from them only in as much as it 1s Jive’. Itis a form just as distinct from 


them as painting is from photography and has, therefore, to assert itself 
distinction from, and not of its likeness 


by emphasising the elements of its 7 
as not to vie for its growth in 


to those forms. This means that it h alt 
terms of a ‘spectacle’, but in terms of an art form of ‘human abstractions 

with the exclusive element of ‘thinking while growing. Theatre, no. 
doubt, is the only art form that really can think as it grows, and grow 
through its thinking, the process being continued from the beginning of 


, other. The 
1 performance to its end, and from one performance to anh 
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Mohan Rakesh 


Dr. Charles Fabri, in his article published in “Sangeet Natak” 4, 
makes a well-meaning suggestion that the municipalities in State capitals 
like Chandigarh and Bangalore, if not in smaller towns like Jullundur 
and Hoshiarpur, should come forward to erect civic halls for public 
entertainment devoted entirely to theatrical performances. He also 
pleads for initial help by such bodies to certain performing groups for a 
limited period of six to eight months just to give them astart, mentioning 
a particular amount to be spent on this patronage per mensem, humble 
enough to suit the coffers of any civic body. No one will disagree with 
this suggestion, except, may be, the civic bodies concerned. But the 
idea, even if it materialises, can serve only a limited purpose, and that too 
if the whole thing does not get entangled in bureaucratic routine and 
evolve a shape that could be the envy even of the ambitious Tagore 
Theatres, already yawning with the boredom of inactivity at some 
centres and fatigued with low rate ‘socio-cultural’ activity at others. 
It may take years to put the idea through, and then the resulting struc- 
tures may well pass into the hands of indiscriminate self-seckers inflicting 
atrocities on people in the name of theatre. And again if a massive 
structure like the Tagore Theatre at the Ridge, with some of the ‘finest 
technical installations’ in and around, and the ‘most modern (lighting) 
equipment’, hanging along a huge panel like an array of bats, can be 
allowed, without any association with any theatrical activity of amy sort, 
to stand as a monument to our ambitions without direction, how can 
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charge here, therefore, is not so much on the ‘technical devices’ to under- 
line a particular meaning, as on the thinking constituents who add the 
dimensions of their own personalities to those of the given words and 
movements, to discover and reveal meanings, sometimes beyond their 
own comprehension. This on the one hand leads to greater simplicity 
in theatre, and on the other to greater complexity, making it impossible 
for any other form to compare with it, either in scope or in effect. 


To my mind, a great detriment to the growth of theatre in this 
country is its growing dependence on technical sophistication, and the 
sooner it is liberated from this the better. I conceive of our evolving 
national theatre less in terms of big building and ‘fully automatic equip- 
ment’, and more in terms of well-trained imaginative groups that, with 
the minimum technical equipment available, can take their theatre to 
any part of the country, be it a small town like Hoshiarpur or a small 
village like Khat of Khat Kalan. I admire E. Alkazi for showing how 
good theatre could not only be transported to the most unsophisticated 
sites like Ferozeshah Kotla and Talkatora ruins, but also be made more 
live and effective there, Though I have not seen any of Utpal Dutt’s 
roadside theatre, I have heard a great deal about the impact he could 
create thereby. I wish he had conceived his play like ‘Angar’ also in a 
manner that it could be carried to any odd place in the country and done 
with equal magic there without its high crane and flooding mines. I 
found the production of “Evam Indrajit ” by a group of young artists in 
Calcutta quite fascinating with its complete lack of technical sophistica- 
tion and with the dilapidated courtyard of an old builing tumed into 
an improvised hall. They could have managed even in the open if 
that courtyard were not available to them. There is nothing in that 
production that could not be done with equal effect at any other place; 
even at a street-corner in a congested locality. 


This should by no means be construed to mean that I am against 
technical embellishment in theatre. It certainly has its place, but a subsi- 
diary one. The point I want to make is that too much dependence on 
it is likely to defeat the very logic by which theatre can survive. We 
often complain of our theatre not having a solid backing of any audience 
in most parts of the country, including the Capital, Except for the few 
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theatre elite, there are hardly any regular theatre-goers here. The im- 
proved. utilisation of the technical facilities during the recent years has 
not much changed the situation. Nor is it likely to do so with all the 
help that may be forthcoming from the state or civic authorities, until 
and unless we are able to create an audience-backing for our theatre ires- 
pective of what those authorities do or don’t do. This will not be made 
possible by waiting for more people to get ‘attracted’ towards our techni- 
cally embellished theatre, but by taking theatre in their midst and making 
it possible to achieve high aesthetic standards even with the most ordinary 
facilities and at the least equipped of places. If a set of Yatra players can 
come and play at the Kalibari courtyard, why can’t some of our enter- 
prising young artists from the capital also undertake todo so? ~The other 
aspect of this proposition is that all the odd places outside of the ‘well- 
equipped’ halls may have their own potential for a particular type of 
theatre. Why not go and explore them every time a new play is to 
be put up? 


T. N. RAJARATNAM PILLAI 


REMINISCENCES 


T. Shankaran 


This is the story of a colossus. Nature denied him a giant build 
but he made up for it by his music, his outlook on life, habits, his asso- 
ciates, accompanists, teachers, disciples, sartorial accomplishment and 
by his behaviour. The number of wives he married, the automobile 
he owned, the size of his nagaswaram, the silver pan-supari box, his 
methods of travel, his lettcr-heads and ever so many appurtenances 
tell the tale of a colossus in a gigantic dimension. ‘This side of his nature _ 
has to be studied along with his musical eminence. 


Rajaratam could do as little to plan his physical stature as he could 
to determine his parentage. He was diminutive in stature and his parents 
—father, Kuppuswami Pillai, and mother, Govindammal, came of humble 
stock. As if catering to his later whims, his maternal uncle, Thirumarugal 
Natesa Pillai, a master of nagaswaram, adopted Rajaratnam as his son. 
Thirumarugal, his home, and Natesa Pillai had both a stature tailored to 
Rajaratnam’s outlook. Thirumarugal, though a small village is a famous 
pilgrim centre amidst a cluster of similar kshetrams in Tanjore District. 
It is associated with the saint-singer, Thiru Gnanna Sambandar, whose 
divine music had in the historical past revived a Chettiar lad who had died 
of snake bite. The other claim of the village to eternal fame was that 
Nagaswaram Natesa Pillai was bom here. Such was the hoary tradition 
of Rajaratnam’s birth place. The genius of Natesa Pillai is best understood 
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from the story of the President of the XXIX Music Conference at the 
Madras Music Academy, Sangita Kalanidhi Marungapuri Gopalakrishnier: 
“Many were the vidwans of the day who were friendly with the Deputy 
Collector, Ganapathi Iyer of Mylapore. Ata marriage in the house of 
Swaminatha Iyer (son of late Sir T. Muthuswami Iyer) Vidwan Sarabha 
Sarabha Sastrigal gave a flute performance, Thirumarugal Natesa Pillai, 
the famous ragaswara vidwan, was there listening. At the close of the 
concert, the flutist (being blind) was told of Natesa Pillai’s presence and 
Sastrigal pressed him to play the nagaswaram for at least half'an hour, Natesa 
Pillai elaborated kedaragowla which had earlier been dealt with by Sarabha 
Sastrigal and played so well that the blind bard could not contain himself. 
‘Natesa Pillai’, he hailed, ‘I had wanted to go to Chidambaram and wor- 
ship Lord Nataraja. Through the splendid strains of your melody I 
have now had a vision of the Lord’.”” Such was the music of Rajaratnam’s 
uncle and competent opinion holds that Rajaratnam did one better than 
his uncle in melodic grace and in this connection, an unintended tribute 
by Akashwani, the official programme journal of All India Radio, is worth 
quoting. The Printer’s devil featured him as “Raagaratnam” and never 
did the devil speak more true than on this occasion. 


Unfortunately for Rajaratnam his foster father Natesa Pillai died 
while Rajaratnam was just four years of age. The memory of the uncle’s 
genius was kept alive by Rajaratnam’s gunt, Ammachatram Kannuswami 
Pillai for he had also become Rajaratnam’s tavi! accompanist in later years. 
Rajaratnam’s father died within three months of his son’s birth but the 
mother lived long enough to see the young hopeful complete his training 
under great masters and enter the service of the Thiruvavaduthurai Matam. 
Rajaratnam had one sister, Dayalu Ammal who was a good vocalist. 
Her son, T.N.R. Nataraja Sundaram Pillai became Rajaratnam’s disciple 
and played “second fiddle” to Rajaratnam as nagaswaram accompanist. 
This nephew became a performer in his own right and also recorded his 


music for H.M.V. 


Like a typical oriental potentate Rajaramam had a harem of five 
wives and the eldest of them Mrs. Saradambal could be seen travelling 
with him on his professional rounds. He left five widows and an adopt- 
ed son, The marriage of this son, Sivaji, was performed with great 
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eclat. The invitation card was literally a booklet containing the names 
of almost all the well-known names of musicians in South India. The 
invitations were issued with the compliments of all the musical luminaries! 


Like all geniuses of his calibre he was temperamental to the core. 
He was a bohemian and though extravagant by nature if his whims could 
not be met, he lost financially by throwing up contractual obligations. 
For festivals he used to be engaged for several consecutive sittings, If 
upset he would coolly leave the station after partial fulfilment of his con- 
tract and without in the least bothering about the remuneration. 


In this sense he was considered difficult and unreliable. But per- 
sonal affection and regard for friends could bring him round to be most 
reasonable and accommodating. For example, he would all of a sudden 
insist on a tanpiira drone in preference to the conventional pipe drone for 
a broadcast recital. To change his mind would be next to impossible but 
a few friends used to offer their services as fanpurastrummers. That would 
restore peace but never did he forgive himself for having reduced his 


nearest and dearest to the role of just tanpura strummers. 


Another strategy that some of his understanding friends resorted 
to for keeping him within bounds was the bait of good music. Whenever 
he was scheduled to appear on the radio, he would arrive five to six hours 
ahead of time; but to keep him in good humour till the broadcast was an 
ordeal. The infallible recipe was to invite him to listen to Bismillah 
Khan’s recorded music. That would do the trick and it would then be 
impossible to dislodge him from the studios as his infatuation for that brand 
of shahnai bordered on madness. There was no question of satiety or 
staleness about it, Discerning connoisseurs could see the hand of Bis- 
millah in Rajaratnam’s improvisation of Malkaus. 


Rajaratnam was no stranger to politeness or courtesy. The 
daughter of the jurist late T.R. Venkatarama Sastri, Lakshmi Ramachan- 
dra Iyer, was once travelling by Class I in the Tanjore District. Rajarat- 
nam entered the same compartment at a wayside station with his wife. 
He recognised his patron’s daughter and immediately moved to another 
compartment with instructions to his wife: “Look, Saradambal, Amma 
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is travelling alone; attend to her needs and let me know if any further 
assistance is required.” 


The colossus had never any misgivings about his own stature or the 
holy mission of his sacred instrument. When titled heads and potentates 
were looking askance at titles and honours and were shedding them, 
Rajaratmam collected them with avidity and displayed them louldy in 
his letter-heads. Not less than ten titles preceded the summit which 
he reached with the winning of the Akademi Award. 


He was Akhila Indiya Nadaswara Eka Chakraadhipati; Akhila 
Indiya Venugaana Nadaswara Chakravarti; Isai Ulaga Jyoti (the beacon 
light of the musical firmament); Isai Mannar Mannar (king of musical 
princes); Sangita Ratmakaram, a benediction by H. H. Sri Sankaracharya; 
Nadaswara Everest; Isai Sikharam—the pinnacle of musical quintessance; 
Thiruvavaduthurai Adheena Prathama Sangita Maha Vidwan. These 
honours pre-eminently became his stature and accomplishments. 


With legitimate pride Rajaratnam displayed these as his letter-heads 
on his note paper the size of which may well be likened to that of a wall- 
poster. Naturally these letter-heads could only be accommodated in 
magnum. paper-sacks, not envelopes, and the, corresponding load on 
postage was a happy privilege of the colossus. 


He purchased an eight-seater Buick that covered hardly eight miles 
agallon. He had to go on long journeys with a big entourage to places 
not accessible by rail, The car was an inescapable necessity and it was 
another colossus in its own right. The first instalment of the hire-pur- 
chase was promptly settled and for subsequent instalments, there went 
a letter to his friend, Prof. M.M. Dandapani Desikar, Principal of the 
College of Music, Annamalai University, to clear the balance regularly. 


Similar is the story of a pair of over-sized diamond ear-rings. 
There are two different versions about the source from where they came 
to adom his ears. It isa conventional ornament of men of the orthodox 
type, particularly professional nagaswara vidwans. But this pair would 
seem to be out of all proportion to any human countenance and could 
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easily pass off for a pair of automobile headlights! In that generation there 
was a famous theatrical group run by C. Cunniah, actor and producer, 
who put on mythological and religious themes like Dasavatar, Bhagavad 
Gita, Andal, etc. He collected the best artists, musicians and stage equip~ 
ment and jewels from various princely houses. S. G. Kittappa, a great 
friend of Rajaramam was ‘the Hero’ of this theatrical group and was fea- 
tured as Rama. The costliest dresses, costumes and jewels bedecked 
‘Rama’ who on the stage ceased to be Kittappa, the mortal. In due course, 
after the liquidation of the Company, the eat-rings continued to be the ~ 
personal property of Kittappa who agreed with Rajaratnam that they 
should adom the ears of the colossus if ‘Rama’ did not use them. That 
is one version and plausible. 


Rajaratmam’s cousin, who vouched for quite a few details of his _ 
biography, and Namasivayam have no doubts that the ear-rings were 
purchased on the hire-purchase system and that they were paid for as the 
unwieldy motor car. The fact remains that Rajaratnam wore them for 
ashort period which was a nightmare to his personal attendant, Santhanam, 
the drone piper, keeping sleepless vigil over his reckless master’s person 
and property. 


Among the gurus of Rajaramam, the famous violinist, Thirukko- 
dikaval belongs to the rich age of Karnatak music when similar titans like 
Flute Sarabha Sastrigal, Thirumarugal Natesa Pillai, (his uncle) Vina Dha- 
nammal, Harikatha Krishna Bhagavatar, Mridangam Natayanaswami 
Appa, Mridangam Alaganambi Pillai, Fiddle Govindaswami Pillai and 
Kanjecra Manpoondia Pillai reigned supreme. Rajaratnam in his early 
teens had the unique privilege of his early initiation in vocal music under 
Krishnier whose wizardry of alapa is yet to be surpassed. Rajaratnam has 
recorded for All India Radio his reminiscenses of his association with this 
virtuoso. The best translation of the Tamil version into English can hardly 
reflect the feeling with which the pupil recalled the telling effect of the 
master’s teaching and music. Rajaratnam was one day being literally 
led by the nose by the teacher playing the varnam in Begada, Inta 
Jaalamu Chesite. Rajaramam followed him like a shadow. The 
teacher was just an incarnation of the grace characteristic of Karnatak 
music but the pupil seemed to have unconsciously drifted into the 
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snare of straight graceless notes. This was too much for Krishnier to 
stomach and by way of reprimanding the erring pupil, he flourished his 
bow in the air like a banner which graced the pupil’s sumptuous 
nose. Rajaratnam began to bleed and like the burt child shunning 
fire ever afterwards dreaded graccless notes in all his career as a vocalist 
or a nagaswaram player. Competent critics ate of the opinion that it is 
this matchless grace that stood Rajaratnam in good stead and sky- 
tocketed him to everlasting fame. He was indebted to Srilasri Ambala- 
vana Desikear, the Matadhipati of Thiruvavdauthurai for this musical 
novitiate under Krishnier. 


There was yet another memorable experience for Rajaratnam, 
this time with the renowned Veena Dhanammal, grandmother of Ba- 
lasaraswati, decorated by the President of India with the Padma Bhushan 
for her distinct service to Bharata Natyam. Dhanammal abhorred loud 
sound even if musical and was not a lover of nagaswaram music with its 
noisy tavil accompaniment. But Rajaratmam was an exception to this. 
In 1938 she was on her deathbed inher 78th year. She sent for Rajaramam 
to play for her. She could, unlike others, take liberties with him to the 
extent of precluding his drummer and she herself played the tanpura dronc. 
The concert was in her own sick chamber and his music was not considered 
loud or offensive indoors, That was the measure of his reverence for her 


and her own admiration for his music, 


He started off the usual alapa in right earnest and she was entranced. 
All of a sudden, she accosted him -with wonted affection: “Thambi, 
(little brother) could you please enlighten me what ragant I have the 
pleasure of listening to2” No, by no means could he be persuaded to 
believe that his music was incomprehensible to her. Half apologetically 
he replied, “Why mother, Iam first trying my hand at the alapa of 
Vachaspati raga”. She smiled broadly and continued, “O, this is 
Vachaspatiz Very well, but could I have the pleasure of listening to 
something which an old fashioned individual like me can understand and 
enjoy” : With a guffaw he readily switched over to her favourite melody, 
Kambodi and she was in raptures. To her ears “his music was reminiscent 
of the bewitching grace of Coimbatore Raghava Iyer”—a musical 


luminary in the Travancore Court a generation ago. 
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Dhanammal lived for a few days after this encounter. She carried 
this memory with her; on his side Rajaratnam could not forget her advice 
about an old fashioned individual’s understanding of music. He could 
laugh at himselfas caustically as he could blurt out his remarks about others. 
In his inimitable Tamil language he used to reminisce about Dhanammal, 
“Yes ! I tried to fool my mother with the alapa of the broomstick brand 
and she never spared the birch. She served me right.” 


Another amusing incident happened when Rajaratnam called on 
Dhananimal one afternoon. The visit coincided with the arrival of an 
arm-chair critic. Inadvertently the critic accosted Rajaratnam without 
any honorific prefix and respect due to his art, if not his person and this 
was a serious affront in the presence of Dhanammal. The critic tried to 
pick holes in the armour of Rajaratnam’s grammar of music. “Hey 
Rajaratnam ! I understand from a competent critic’s review of your re- 
cords that you have perpetuated on gramophone disc a confused mixture 
of raga Nayaki in your handling of Darbar”. It was very recently that he 
had recorded for the Columbia Gramophone Company the Tyagaraja 
Kirtan ‘Yochana—kamala lochana’ in raga Darbar. Even granting that Ra- 
Jaratnam had crred, the indiscreet language within earshot of Dhanammal 
would tell on the patience of a saint. Rajaratnam’s sense of humour got 
the better of him, evidently Dhanammal’s presence exercising a moderat- 
ing influence, “I am disappointed”, flared up Rajaratnam, “that you and 
the music critic are too untomantic to visualise a darbar without a nayaki ! 
(a Princely Court without a lovely damsel to adorn it !). The bitterness 
of the situation was lost in the mirth in which the critic joined heartily. 


Dr. Muthiah Bhagavatar was yet another senior contemporary 
of Rajaratnam. He was a well-known performer of harikatha, Court 
musician at Travancore and Mysore, composer, musicologist and perhaps 
the first musician to be decorated with a Doctorate. Rajaratnam was 
once to perform at Maavoor in Tanjore district where the late Sir R. S. 
Sarma had built a replica of the Kalighat temple. Muthiah Bhagavatar 
presiding on the occasion spoke for one full hour about Rajaratnam’s 
genius. It was a well deserved tribute by one eminent musician to an- 
other. 


Muthiah Bhagavatar, S. G. Kittappa and Rajaratnam made a mighty 
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trio. Kittappa became a child star of the Tamil stage as carly as his fifth 
year, with a gifted voice and striking style of rendering songs—classical 
and popular. He made his mark as the best stage musician and he was 
revered by all music stalwarts of the era before his premature death at 28. 
It is well-known that Rajaratnam collected innumerable presents from 
Kittappa everytime he played the nagastvaram. Kittappa’s friend, Akkoor 
Anantachari, has described a nice encounter between Kittappa and Ra- 
jaratnam. The latter, who was a believer in the vocal tradition, loved to 
have a dig at vocalists who aped the nagaswaram tradition. In the course 
of a chat, Rajaratnam threw out a challenge to vocalists to imitate the 
nuances of his nagaswaram recital. Kittappa readily accepted the challenge. 
Rajaratnam was quick to realise his mistake and beat a diplomatic retreat 
with the remark, “This challenge was not meant for you !” 


Rajaratnam’s affection for another Akademi winner, Flutist Swa- 
minatha Pillai, has a sad note about it, Rajaratnam’s health was breaking 
up, but he defied all medical advice that with a weak heart it was suicidal 
for him to dream of playing the nagaswaram again, Rajaratnam was 
adamant; parting company with the instrument while yet there was a 
spark of life in him was out of the question. Just about 1956, Swaminatha 
Pillai had built a new house and though he was anxious that Rajaratnam’s 
nagaswaram music should lend sanctity to the house warming, he discre- 
etly avoided even a formal invitation. The new mansion was packed to 
capacity with front rank musicians. Uninvited, Rajaratnam landed up 
with his entire troupe to the embarrassment of Swaminatha Pillai and in 
right carnest started blessing the occasion with literally divine strains. 
With a guilty conscience Swaminatha Pillai sat by Rajaratnam like an 
accompanist as tears of joy and excitement flowed down his checks. All 
that Rajaratnam said was thathe had done his duty. The duty of the host 
was but to enjoy the music and the sporting gesture of his guest. 


Mannarguide Chinna Pakkiri was a distinguished contemporary 
of Natesa Pillai both of whom vied for cqual honours as matchless expo- 
nents of raga alapa. Rajaratnam’s wedding in his 15th year was sanctifi- 
ed by the divine strains of Pakkiri Pillai’s nagaswaram. Just when. the 
groom was called upon to tie the sacred mangala sutra round the bride’s 
neck, the piper was at his best and the precocious Rajaratnam lost himself 
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and was about to let slip the auspicious hour. Chinna Pakkiri Pillai rush- 
ed to the bridal rostrum and assured him of a command performance if 
the groom would only fulfil the obligations of the moment. Of course, 
Rajaratnam did so, and Pakkiri Pillai kept his promise. Rajaratnam was . 
invited. by the veteran to take his turn on the nagaswaram and in an ecstasy 
he poured forth his blessings “Thambi, you are not merely heir to your 
uncle’s wealth but you are his rightful melodic heir.” 


It is hardly necessary to mention that nagaswaram music is an essential 
part of any South Indian religious rite and in ecclesiastical establishments, 
several groups are invited for marathon processions lasting more than 
12 hours at a stretch. This is a coveted occasion for nagaswaram artistes 
to show their mettle in the light of established conventions, and for fans 
to feast their ears and intellect too. This is a unique occasion for com- 
petitive display of talent. But Rajaratnam was a law unto himself and 
he chose the path of emotional edification to the exclusion of dilettante 
interest. In fact he had a lofty contempt for feats of strength in music 
and exclaimed, “I am proud of having taken the initiative in driving the 
nail into the coffin of the “‘Rakti Melam” which causes so much unplea- 
santness sometimes in the name of rhythm and its ramifications”. 


But such an attitude did not preclude him from engaging as his own 
drummer the greatest genius of his day, Huppur Panchapakesa Pillai, more 
intimately known as Panjami. 


Young Panjami hailed from an ancient family of professional mu- 
sicians and his uncle, Huppur Ponnuswami Pillai, composer and violinist, 
was a hallowed name among stalwarts of rhythm like Kanjira Manpundia 
Pillai. To Panjami, rhythm was a family heritage. He was not merely 
a tavil accompanist but he was also a reputed vocalist and a kanjira player. 
His wizardry on the tavil added particular charm to any nagaswaram re- 
cital and, young as he was, he compelled the respect of his senior contem- 
porary, Tavil Minakshisundaram Pillai. This great Panjami joined Ra- 
Jaratnam as accompanist. There were several noteworthy occasions when 
both Panjami and his senior, Minakshisundaram Pillai, were yoked 
together as accompanists of Rajaratnam. The thrill of such an encounter 
at the present Midland Theatre is still green in the memory of rasikas. 


Dp RAJARATNAM PILLAL 


Rajaratnam’s guru, Kannuswami Pillai was also his accompanist in the 
formative stages of his career. 


Kannuswami Pillai of Ammachatram was Rajaratnam’s guide, 
teacher, philosopher, accompanist and a living link with his uncle, Natesa 
Pillai. This was the one accompanist in those days who was unbeaten 
by Nagaswaram Ramaswami Pillai of Semponnarkoil. Even today 
thythm-conscious experts feel a real excitement listening to his solo ren- 
dering on an H.M.V. disc. He had more than one string to his bow 
for he was a top class drummer, vocalist, and composer of tillanas. Even 
today he is hailed as the guru of another Akademi winner, Midicondan 
Venkataramier. The genius of this teacher of Rajaratnam could to some 
extent be gauged from a recent demonstration of rhythmic skill by the 
guru’s son, A.K, Ganesa Pillai at the XXI Music Conference at the Music 
Academy in 1957. He was rendering a pallavi in Sankarabharanam, “Siva 
Saravanabhava Kumara, Kumara gurupava Muthu Kumara’. He counted 
khanda jati ata tala on the right hand, trisra triputa on the left (both chatursra 
nadai—quadruple count) singing the pallavi in 3 degrces of speed and wind- 
ing up with trisra nadai—triple count. He followed up this orthodox 
rendering with the addition of the trisra nadai maintained by his'two feet. 
Such was the rigour and precision of the master’s training. 


Rajaratnam’s paternal uncle, ic, father’s younger brother, 
Kadiresam Pillai and then Rangaswami Pillai of Perumullai village in 
Tanjore district initiated him in nagaswaram tradition. Later at Thiru- 
vavaduthurai, it was Markandam Pillai. He was aged about nine at 
this stage. He had the enviable privilege of learning vocal music under 
three great maestros of the day. Schooling under the well-known 
violinist, Krishiner is a well-known story. Konerirajapuram Vaidyanatha 
Iyer was another great vocalist of the day. He was the founder of a new 
era in vocal music concert with a powerful accent on rhythm. In the 
company of his own guru, Manpundiya Pillai of Pudukottah as Kanjira 
accompanist, Vaidyanatha Iyer had revolutionised concert tradition 
‘by his architectural rhythm of leamed length and thundering sound. 
Rajaratnam could not escape the influence of this music. 


Rajaratnam had a number of disciples some of whom he nurtured 
to musical manhood and the others were content to play second fiddle. 
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The most outstanding among them are the late Karukurichi Arunachalam, 
the late T. N. R. Natarajasundaram and Kulikkarai Pichaiyappa. One 
of his five wives is also a piper and a disciple of his. 


There are a few unforgettable occasions when he played to dis- 
tinguished audiences. One was at the Central College of Kamataka 
Music before the students of the College and several musical stalwarts. 
Rajaji was then the Chief Minister of Madras and he was a special invitee. 
He could not help speaking a few words on the conclusion of a delight- 
ful performance. He was of the opinion that the dignity and sanctity 
of the instrument and the possibilities displayed by the musician of the 
evening justified the creation of a host of other artistes of his calibre. He 
realised the objection of the orthodox to the pollution of the lips caused 
while piping. But as a lover of music he also reminded the orthodox 
how the daily ablutions did wed all of us to pollution of the lips. In a 
humorous but realistic vein he proved that the nagaswaram is the har- 
binger of every bliss in Hindu life, particularly conjugal bliss. If ever 
one happened to solemnise one’s wedding without the strains of the 
auspicious nagaswaram, he feared the bridal couple would one day or 
other feel an inexplicable lacunae in their life! 


Yet another occasion was Rajaratnam’s recital at the Kalakshetra 
which celebrated the birthday of Rukmini Devi Arundale. Kala- 
kshetra had an inspiring decor and a wonderful musical atmosphere, 
with a gathering of students of music at whose head sat two titans, 
Karaikkudi Vina Sambasiva Iyer and the centenarian composer, Mysore 
Vasudevacharya, both winners of the Akademi Award. Rajaratnam 
scaled newer heights and both the performer and the audience were 
spellbound. Vasudevacharya rose to propose a vote of thanks and he 
laconically concluded with just saying that so far as he was concerned he 
had realised in person the blessings of Krishnavatara through Raja- 
ratnam’s ‘magic flute’. He could not visualise Rajaratnam except in 
terms of Lord Krishna and his flute. 


The conclusion of a Radio Sangit Sammelan by Rajaratnam’s 
nagaswaram concert at the Desaprakash auditorium in 1955 is also memor- 
able. Rajaramam had just recovered from a severe heart attack and 
so he was persuaded to retain Karukurichi Arunachalam as a stand-by. 
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Rajaratnam was in good form but he kept on encouraging his hesistant 
disciple to play. The audience included Padma Bhushan Balasaraswati, 
her mother Jayammal, Jalatharangam Ramaniah Chettiar, Musiri 
Subramania Iyer and Chittoor Subramania Pillai. Rajaratnam beckoned 
to Jayammal and. Balasaraswati to sit on the dais with him and turned 
towards them every now and then as if awaiting a nod of approval. 
After a few minutes he told Jayammal in the middle of the broadcast, 
“Tam afraid I have to grope my way....” but before he could conclude 
Jayamma interposed “Yes, it is understandable. You have your reputa- 
tion at stake. But Iam not able to see anything wrong with your music 
today. It is as fresh and invigorating as ever.” Rajaratnam got into 
his stride and Karukurichi Arunachalam was proud to sit still and watch 
his master waxing stronger — musically. 


In 1952 he undertook a long tour with a gusto which he expressed 
in the following words, “I have sojourned in Tokyo and I am afraid no 
nagaswaram wallah has done so before.” Immediately on his return 
he was invited at the annual festival of the Music Academy. Rajaratnam 
was to perform late in the evening at the conclusion of a concert earlier 
by Ustad Bade Gulam Ali Khan. The Ustad was making his debut at 
Madras and he had literally taken his listeners by storm. He collected 
a bumper house and a heavy gate for the Academy. Rajaratnam had 
arrived at the hall sufficiently early and was enjoying the Ustad’s music. 
Nagaswaram was scheduled to start exactly at 9°15 p.m, in time for 
the broadcast relay. The hall was practically empty, the listeners having 
left about 9 p.m. for their night meal. It looked unfair to ask the 
veteran to pipe to an empty hall whatever the listening strength on the 
radio. Nobody had the courage to remind him that it was time to start. 
With his wonted brusqueness Rajaratnam stepped on the dais with 
instrument in hand exclaiming, “What are we waiting for? I have the 
the unique privilege of having for my audience the veteran musician, 
Ramaniah Chettiar and Balasaraswati”. Without any further ado or 
inducement Rjaratnam started off in right earnest for he meant what 
he said. Ramaniah Chettiar was a noteworthy figure in music circles, 
an expert jalatarang player, a patron of musicians and a rich store-house 
of Tyagaraja kritis. A nod of his appreciation was worth a kingdom to 
a discerning musician and Rajaratnam played his card judiciously. ‘The 
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other member of the audience was the prima donna of dance, Balasaraswati, 
for whose musical tradition and family Rajaratnam had great reverance. 
Of course the crowd swelled up in another half an hour and it was almost 
impossible to conclude the concert even as late as tam. He was 
in scintillating form. 


A pan casket is a sine qua non of any South Indian musician varying 
from a reed pouch to a silver casket. Rajaratnam had a silver trunk 
claiming for itself a sole caretaker. 


In sartorial accomplishment, it was not mere court attire peculiar 
to the Mysore State, but it could be the garment of the Emperor himself. 
Wasn't he himself a Chakravartiz The nagaswaram is temple furniture 
and. its player has even by appearance to evoke a religious atmosphere. 
The nagaswaram player is traditionally a ‘naked fakir’ clad in a loin cloth 
from below the waist and in holy ash above. His head is tonsured and 
holy beads hang in garlands round the neck. A cropped head, churidar 
pyjamas, an achkan and a pair of patent-leather pumps are unheard of, 
an unconventional dress even outside the sacred precincts. He was 
the founder of a new order and more often than not the so-called 
processions round the four main thoroughfares ended up in road-side 
platforms for the Chakravarti to sit on and perform in katcheri style. If 
he chose to perform inside temple precincts; he would conform to tradi- 
tional dress woven out of gold or silver silk thread and never a single 
cotton yarn, It was gorgeous splendour. 


His instrument was as unique for its size as its music. The instru- 
ment he last used is the only bit of treasure bequeathed to his senior wife 
and should be available for careful study by students of music. 


Rajaratnam was nurtured in the Tiruvavaduturai Matam and he was 
the aadhina nagaswara vidwan. He began his musical career as a vocalist 
shaped to maturity by the violinist Krishnier through the good offices of 
the then Pandara Sannadhi, Srila Sri HH. Ambalavana Desikar. But the 
death of Rajaratnam’s uncle left a void which none but Rajaratnam 
could fill as nagaswaram player. Likewise the death of the palace vidwan, 
Madura Ponnuswami Pillai, legitimately yielded place to Rajaratnam at 
the Mysore Court particularly during consecutive Dasara Festivals. 
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_ Stunted in growth, his nose occupied more than the permissible 
area of the face which bore a pair of bright eyes slightly squint. The 
colossus had a neck of colossal proportions bulging out visibly like 
a bladder when he blew the pipe. His neck had the unusual bulge of a 
huge cylinder bursting with music. 


He was a cinema star too. He co-starred with T.V. Namasivayam 
in the Tamil film “Kavi Kalamegham’ and one of his film scores is current 
on HMV discs. 


Believer in things big, he did the right thing by recording for the 
Columbia Gramophone Company as many as 22 discs. Most of it is 
alapa of as many as 16 ragas, Todi being the brightest jewel in the diadem. 
His records which include one ‘concert set’ of 5 records starting with a 
kirtana of Muthiah Bhagavatar and a mangalam by Tyagaraja. He was 
a composer and one of his compositions in Kalyani, ‘Siva Guruparanc’ 
has also been recorded. The discography appended at the end should 


serve as a valuable guide. 


In an interview in ‘Sports and Pastime’, Rajaratnam revealed that 
his maiden performance of the nagasaram was in the presence of His 
Holiness Srilasri Ambalavana Pandavasannidhi of Thiruvaduturai Matam. 


He was only about 16 years of age. 


It is doubtful if in later years his patrons could countenance his ways 
even if infatuated by his music. But in 1947 when India attained inde- 
pendence, Rajaratnam was sent to Delhi by the Pandarasannadhi of the 
Tiruvaduturai Matam to present on his behalf a mace of solid gold senkol 
(symbol of righteous administration). Rajaratnam was thrilled by this 
proud privilege. It was Dr. P. Subbaroyan who introduced him to the 
Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, to whom Rajaratnam played the 
nagaswaram before handing over the mace. ; 


About 3 years of his last days were spent in Madras. He had his 
headquarters in a hotel, and was to have performed at the Tamil Isai 
Sangam on 2-1-1956, and two days later at the Music Academy. He 
had a severe heart attack on New Year’s eve. Except for his adopted 
son and his accompanists nobody was there to help him but they had the 
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good sense to rush to Balasaraswati’s residence where her old mother 
was struggling alone with asthma. Her friend, Dr. Mehta, was good 
enough to respond to her invitation when he saw her walking all alone. 
He rushed to Rajaratnam’s bedside and administered an injection, The 
hopes of his rallying round seemed far off and before 8-00 p.m. Bala’s 
brother, Varadan managed to muster the help of his cousin Sankaran. 
An SOS was sent to Rajaratnam’s family, they were bundled into the 
Boat Mail proceeding to Madras from his hometown, Rajaratnam 
was advised absolute rest. Dawn brought a wagon load of relatives 
and the Tamil Isai Sangam, in spite of the disappointment caused by the 
cancellation of Rajaratnam’s engagement, magnanimously paid his 
fees in full out of deference to his great art. Crowds began to besiege 
the hotel. But where was Rajaratnam? He was at Rangachari’s 
Nursing Home. Next minute he was with Dr. M. Arunachalam and 
the next minute he vanished into thin air! Two days later he was 
scheduled to play before a delegation from the U.S.S.R. at the N.K.T. 
Kala Mantap. There he was on the stroke of time to defy doctors who 
tried ‘to separate me from my nagaswaram! He was given barely ten 
minutes and out came with lightening speed the ecstatic melody of his 
favourite Todi. 


A round of daily engagements and frequent collapses followed. 
He went all the way to Alleppey from Madras and on his return was to 
appear at the R. R. Sabha, Mylapore after a series of performances. 
His disciple K. Arunachalam was also invited to accompany and rest 
him wherever necessary. The sabha authorities waited endlessly but 
Karukurichi Arunachalam did not tum up. Rajaramam was furious 
and so the concert started late and concluded somewhere about midnight. 
That was on 1-12-56. Next morning Rajaratnam was to broadcast. 
Arrangements were made to convey him to the studios at only just about 
8 o'clock so that he would have rested enough after the previous night's 
strain. But Rajaratnam arrived on the stroke of 6 with a bantering dig 
at his AIR friends, “‘Well, is this how you discharge your duties: Look, 
Tam here at six and you are comfortably dozing in your beds! Alright, 
let us settle down to business. What would you have me elaborate this 
morning?” Saveri was decided on, but within a few minutes he was 
outside the studios begging to switch over to Varali as he found Saveri 
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running counter to his mood. The rehearsals were over with brilliant 
Dhanyasi, until it was time to start off the broadcast with Kedaram. That 
was the last public engagement. But reports from his residence at 
Adyar were as thrilling as ever. Rajaratnam and Brinda, the current 
Akademi winner, were neighbours. His swan song was an excursion 
into Kanada. His friends M. R. Radha and N. S. Krishnan, film artistes, 
had arranged a benefit performance and Rajaratnam was dressing to 
meet his friends. As he lifted his arms into the sleeves he gave a terrible 
cry in mortal pain and collapsed immediately. 


DISCOGRAPHY 

COLUMBIA: GE: ODEON: CA 
CA 720 Todi alapana — Parts 1 and 2 
CA 790 Todi Pallavi — Parts 1 and 2 
CA 731 Yochana — Darbar — Tyagaraja 
CA 731 Niravadi Sukha — Ravichandrika — Tyagaraja 
GE 6390 Kharaharapriya alap — Parts 1 and 2 
S ae - — Subbapantuvarali: Pallavi; Ragamalika 
GE 1148 Natabhairavi — alap — Parts 1 and 2 
GE 1234 Vachaspathi — alap — Parts 1 and 2 
GE 1465 Pantuvarali — alap — Parts 1 aud 2 (with tanpura sruti) 
GE 6043. — Pantuvarali — Pallavi — Parts 1 & 2 
GE 6472 Kalyani — Sivaguru — own composition 
GE 22222 Kambodi — alap — Parts 1 and 2 
GE 22223 Charukesi — alap — Parts 1 and 2 
GE 22090 Kanada — Konjum Kili 
GE 22108 Anandabhairavi 


GE 22119 Vageeswart 
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GE 22121 Karunakarane and Olamitta Surumbu 


Katchery set 


CA 916 Shanmukhapriya — alap and vallinayaka — Muthiah 
Bhagavatar 

CA 917 Bhairavi — alap — Parts 1 and 2 

CA 18 Bhairavi — Pallavi — Parts 1 and 2 

CA 919 Malkaus /Behag 


CA 920 Ritigauls: Nannu Vidachi — Mangalam 


BOOK AND DISC REVIEWS 





Sti Tyagaraja Kirtani Porul Vilakkam; Keezvelur 
Mecnakshisundaram Pillai; Sri Tyagabrahma Gano- 
padesa Sangam, Madras-17. 


One of the most striking characteristics of the songs of the immortal 
bard of Tiruvaiyaru, Sri Tyagaraja, is the universality of their appeal 
which transcends linguistic and geographical barriers. Even during 
his time his kritis had become remarkably popular not only in the Tamil- 
speaking areas butin Andhra, Kerala and the Kannada regions. Tyagaraja 
composed in Telugu and Sanskrit but the magic of his music was such 
that all over the South his compositions were taken to be synonymous 
with the quintessence of Karnataka Sangita, and even the merc mention 
of the refrain of songs like “Nagumomu”, “Kshirasagara Sayana” and 
“Evarimata” suffices to conjure up visions of the melodic grandeur of 
these masterpieces before the mind’s eye of the musician and the lay- 
man alike. In fact the music-lover and the artist more often than not 
are engrossed in the liveliness of the composition and the chiselled per- 
fection the master has imparted to it and the Sahitya and its significance 
ate not so readily perceived. This means that the composer’s work is 
revealed only in part and some of its precious aspects may be said to suffer 
an eclipse thereby. This is especially so when the words cannot be made 
out owing to a lack of knowledge of the language. 


The work under review aims at providing the necessary assistance 
for a full appreciation of Tyagaraja by bringing out an excellent render- 
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ing of the original texts of the songs with very lucid and attractive 
commentaries in Tamil. The author is a reputed composer and dis- 
tinguished vocalist. He is imbued with profound devotion and reverence 
for the inspired utterances of Tyagaraja and he shows a deep under- 
standing of the manifold subtleties of thought and expression imbedded 
in the songs. In the preliminary section of the book, Shri Pillai has 
included his own compositions in adoration of the Master. The mean- 
ing of the kritis of Tyagaraja is given word for word and the notes con- 
taining excellent Commentaries add to the value of the interpretation. 
Fifty songs have been included in this volume in alphabetical order and 
well-known items like “Anupama Gunambudhi”, “Uyyalalugavayya” 
and the Sri Raga Pancharatna Kirtana, “Endaro Mahanubhavulu” are 
to be found amongst them. The interpretation of the not so familiar 
pieces adds to the valuable information given in such eminently readable 
form. The author richly deserves to be congratulated on the success of 
his achievement, and it is to be hoped that he will follow up his laudable 
endeavour to cover all the extant works of Sri Tyagaraja. 

N. S. Ramachandran 


Introducing Indian Music; Joshi and Lobo ; Bhatkal Books 
International, Bombay, Rs. 350 (4 L Ps), 


Answering a long felt need, the set of 4 Lps prepared by Baburao 
Joshi and Antsher Lobo to aid the initial appreciation of Indian classical 
music have an excellent format and preparation. That this work was 
done marks an important step forward in the publicity of Indian music. 
The lecture demonstrations on these 4 records are far superior in extent 
and system to any previous efforts in the same direction. From the point 
of view of what the Westerner needs to find in an alien form of music, 
however, there are omissions that demand constructive attention. 


Since the material is restricted to Hindustani music, word to this 
effect would have been in order, perhaps stating that Hindustani music 
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is practiced from Kabul to Calcutta and Delhi to Dharwar. There 
was too strong a Marathi element in the examples used for illustration, 
and since the lectures were to a fair extent for use in India as well as outside, 
a fact attested by the interest of Indian institutions, due allowance could 
have been made. 


A highly creditable explanation of the function of the concept of 
swaras was ably illustrated, but the all important element of tonality 
that is so vital a part of the Indian classical melody was left solely to the 
imagination of the unguided listener. It was, however, very gratifying 
to note the pains taken to justify and render comprehensible the essential 
character of sliding tone and grace notes, together with the basic forms 
of omamentation. Most Western listeners need to be convinced of 


these ornamental necessities. 


Alapa is the very foundation of Indian classical melody, and the 
account of this was unfortunately brief. Tala is distinguished in Hindu- 
stani music by theka, but the lectures wrongly emphasised the aspect of 
counting matras. The dignified and profound depths of dhrupad were 
not even mentioned. The listener is treated, however, to a nicely 
rendered thumri and kajri by Lakshmi Shankar, this being the highlight 
of the lectures. 


There was no reason for the interposition in the lecture dealing with 
tappa, dadra and bhajan, of a chhotakhyal in raga purvakalyan, nor was there 
any justification for the sargam in a cracked voice that preceded it. Apart 
from this the coverage of various forms in descending order of classicality 


was a very positive point of the lectures. 


Instrumental music was confined tot he eighth and last lecture. 
With the aid of the sitar alone an account very useful to the beginner 
was given of the phases of instrumental performance. If, however, 
the Westerner is to be introduced to Indian instrumental music in a lec- 
ture, there is no better way of doing it than to employ a few of the many 
existing excellent 78 RPM recordings. From these performances of 
sarod, sarangi, vina, shehnai, bansari, tabla, pakhawaj and jaltarang could 


be an ample basic representation. 
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Most Indian lovers of Indian classical music care little for the techni- 
que and respond mainly to its ethos, This applies also to most of the 
Westerners who have begun to take a sympathetic interest in Indian 
classical music. The need is therefore much more for explanation of 
the philosophy and expression of mood than for prolonged accounts of 
technique, the latter being of interest only to the specialist. Asan account 
of technique, nevertheless, the recordings are well worth the acquisition 
by any interested Western institution, 


The authors are to be congratulated for omitting, from their lectures 
any mention of the anicent musical texts of which the mention is usually 
employed as a means of creating needless confusion.. Attention to 
musical forms as they are now constituted is the only meaningful approach 
for expounding Indian music, and Messers Lobo and Joshi are to be 
credited for applying it. 

Roger Ashton 
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